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Safeguard is a Boulder County law-related education 
program serving local schools and community. The 
goal of the program is to reach out to young children, 
as early as third grade, before patterns of disregard for 
the law are set. 

Safeguard is designed to respond to special needs 
and interests of students and teachers; we are not 
%mited to just the topics and materials listed in this 
guide. We welcome suggestions and requests on any 
law-related topic. We are continually up-dating our 
materials and acquiring audio-visual resources sq new 
materials are available every year. • 

We supply not only the materials listed in this book 
but also schedule speaiters from the community and the 
justice system. 

All of our services and materials are provided without 
charge. 

Call 441-3805 in Boulder or 772-8110, ext. 3805 in 
^ongmont to schedule materials and resources. 
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Special thanks to the following people whose materials we adapted for use 
In parts of our unit: * 



The New Mexico Law-Related Education Project, State Bar of New Mexico. 



Martha Dick, Boltz Jr. High School 
Susan Gutowsky, 8oltz Jr. HlgTi School 
Sandy Hrgrave, Blevlns Jr. High 
Radiel ^toss, Lincoln Jr. High Sdwl 

The above mentioned people are from the Poucfc^ R-1 School District in 
Fort Collins, Colorado. They wrote an immlyatlon unit entitled "Who's 
That Knocking At My Doorr 



A group of fifth gracte teachers for the St Vrain School District chose the 
t<vic of Immigration for this special unit We felt that the study of 
immigration would fit In with existing social studies curriculum, and 
hopefully, con^lement future curriculum as it changes. We also felt that 
most teachers had little access to information pertaining to laws that 
have, and will, affect this nation of immigrahts, as well as the effect of 
Immigration in our own community, in developing thes® materials, great 
effort was made to infuse many skill areas and include many subject 
areaa Research has shown that law-related education is most effectWe 
when it becomes integrated subject matter. We hope that the classroom 
teachers will find ample materials to suit the needs of their classes. The 
following materials may be veed in their entirety or you may want to 
select indivldiwl lessons that are of particular Interest to you Lessons 
need not be used in the sequence that they appear in this manual. 

We have tried to make these materials easy to use, up to date, fun for 
you^ people, and informative. The whole project was a Joy to work on and 
quite a learning e)q)erience. we hope it will be the same for the user. 
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Itot like the brazen giant of Greek fame, 
With conouering limbs astride from lanJ to laid; 
Here at our sea-washed, sunset gates shall stand 
A ml^ty womai with a torch, whose f lane 
Is the imprisoned lightning, and her nane 
Mother of Exiles. From her beacon-haid 
Glows world-wide welcome; her mild eyes command 
The air-bridged hartxr that twin cities frame. 
"Keep, aKient laid, yoir storied pompr cries she 
With silent lips. Give me your tired, your poor, 
Yoir huddled masses yeaning to breathe free. 
The wretched refuse of y(Hr teeming ^e. 
Send these, the homeless, tempest-tossed to me: 
I lift my lanp beside the golden door. 

Emma Lazaus 

The New Colossus' 1883 



s 

( 

"The condlttons for entry of every alien, the particular classes of aliens that 
Shall be denied entry altogether, the basts for determining such 
classification, the rl^t to terminate hospitality to alier^, the groHKls on 
which such determination sfiall be based, have been recognized as matters 
solely for the responsibility of the Congress aKl wholly CRjtslde the jwwer of 
this Court to control. Coirts do enfcrce the requirements imiwsed by 
Congress wn officials in a(»nlnlsterlng immigration laws arnl the 
requirement of Due Process may entail certain procediral (^swvaKes. But 
the underlying policies of what classes of aliens shall be allowed to stay, 
are for Congress to determine ..." 



Justice Felix Frankfurter 
Supreme Cotrt 
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YEAR 


LEGAL EVENT 


HISTORICAL EVENT 


CULTURAL EVENT 1 


1789 


"The Constitution shall have the 
power... to establish a uniform 
Rule of Naturalization." 






1791 




Negro revolt in Santo Domingo: 
Ten to twenty thousand Fraich 
exiles seek refuge along the 
Atlantic Seaboard. 




1793 






Girondists and Jacobins flee the 1 
guillotine at the end of the French 1 
Revolution. | 


1795 


Act passed to increase residency 
requirement to 5 years, and 
require a declaration of intent 
to be filed 3 years prior to 
naturalization 






1798 


U.S. Alien and Sedition Acts 
authorise expulsion of aliens 
considered a tlureat to the U.S. 
Extends residency requireafsnt 
to 14 years. 


ft 




1800 




Unsuccessful Irish rebellion 
causra large cBlgratloii of rebels, 
along with artist^ and farmers 
suffering frtm bad harvests and 
low prices. 


12 
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YEAR 1 


LEGAL EVEHT 


HISTORICAL EVENT 


CULTURAL EVENT 


IS07j 


Congress prohibits laportatiun of 
Negro slaves to U.S. 






18.2 




War of 1812 halts U.S. isEEaigratlon 
teiRporarily. End of wr witnesses 
first great wave of lAsiigratlon to 
U.S. 5 nillion between 1815 and 




1819 


An act regulating passenger shipo 
and vessels sets minimm require- 
nents for space, food and water, 
and beccHaes the basis for Immi- 
grant data by requiring passenger 
aanlf eats. 


* 




1825 

• 




First wave of fforweglan linniigratlon, 

mrnaf'l V Fr«k£iHn1<lfiirsi In reSDOnSG to 
overpopulation and shrunken farms. 
Many folj.ow. 




1830 


Congress allots 640 acres of 
Illinois land to secuxe roxiBn 
refugees fleeing the Polish 
revolution. 






1846 




Crop failures in Genwny and Holland 
cause mortgage foreclosures and land 
sales. Thousands of dispossessed 
enter U.S. 




1846- 
60 




Irish Potato Famine causes large- 
scale laraigration of Irish. 




1848 


Legal Acr sets standards for 
ventilation, cooking facilities, 
food and vater supplies, and 
sanitation on sailing ships. 


Geman political refugees emigrate 
after the Geraan Revolution fails. 
- The Treaty of Guadalupe of Hidalgo 
ends the war with Mexico. 75,000 
settle in U.S. 
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YEAR 


LEGAL EVENT 


HISTORICAL EVENT 


CULTURAL EVENT 


1355 




Castle Garden opens in New York to 
process newly arrived Inanlgrants. 




1860- 
1920 




28,500,000 innnigrants enter the 
U.S., doubling the population of 
1850. 




1864 


The lOTPlgration Encouragement Act 
provides for a Presidential 
appointee as Commissioner of 
Ixnmigrants to authorize labor 
contracts as a means of paying 
transportation costs to the 
U.S., and to disseminate Infor-- 
mat ion on U.S. climate and 
resources throughout Europe. 






1869 






Belgian In&digrant, Karel Vandepoele, 
Introduces the first trolley in 
petroit. 


1875 


First federal ixsmigration law 
bars lunatics, idiots, convicts, 
and ttose likely to be welfare 
cases. 






1882 


The Chinese Exclusion Act 
denies entry to Chinese 
laborers for 10 years, (renewed 
in 1892 and in 1904 extended 
indefinitely)* 








Foran Act prohibits importation 
of unskilled laborers , but not 
professionals, artists or 
domestics. Allowed Immigrant 

^An-l^^n^-A hoi n 'fnni'i oyAt* Inn 

of relatives. 






1886 




Statue of Liberty dedicated. 
Resistance to unrestricted 
laalgratlon grows. 





o 
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YEAR 



LEGAL EVENT 



HISTORICAL EVENT 



CULTURAL EVENT 



18 VI 



1892 



Congress adds health qualifica- 
tions to inanigration restrictions.] 



Pogroms in Russia cause large Jewish 
iniraigratlon to U.S. 



Ellis Island replaces Castle 
Garden as innnigrant reception 
center. 



1894 



Restriction League organizes 
I drive to restrict inmigration. 
Emphasizes distinction between 
"old" (Northern and Western 
Europe) and "new" (Southern and 
I Eastern Europe) inanlgrants. 



1894- 
96 



Massacre of Armenian Christians 
by Moslems cause emigration to 





1903 



Immigration law denies entry to 
anarchists or people advocating 
the violent overthrow of the 
U.S. government. 



1905 



1907- 
08 



1913 



[Organized labor forms Japanese 
land Korean Exclusion League to 
[protest the "coolie" threat to 

living standards of American 

working^en. 

[Gentlemen's Agreement. Japanese 
1 Government discourages U.S. 

immigration by denying passports 

to laborers. 



California legislature passes 
the Alien Land Law barring 
Japanese from owning agricul- 
tural land in the state as 
"aliens ineligible for citizen- 
ship." 
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YEAR 


LEGAL EVENT 


HISTORICAL KVHIT 


CULTURAL EVENT 


1914- 
18 




World War I brings an end to the 
mass immigration to the U.S. 




1917 


Inanigration Act requiring 
literacy test for inmigrants 
passes after being defeated 
and vetoed 4 separate times. 
The Act also provided for a 
"barred zone" cixcluding 
Indians, Siamese, and Indo- 
nesians. 






1919 




The "Red Scare" causes ttousands 
of alien radicals to be deported. 


• 


1920*8 






Mexican political instabilities 
cause Influx of Mexicans wIk) take 
jobs unattractive to Anglos. 


1921 


Emergency Quota Act passed. 
Allows entry of 3% of the total 
of any given nationality resid- 
ing in the U.S. in 1890 based 
on the 1910 census. Favors 
Northern and Western ^ropeans; 
iinmigration sluaps. 






1924 


National Origins Act reduces 
annual quota from 3% to 2% 
favoring English, Irish, Genaan 
and Scandinavian inmigrants. 
Discriminates against icaaianSt 
Austrianst Russians, Southern 
and Eastern Europeans, deludes 
Japanese and exempts Canadians 
and Mexicans • 






1929 


National Origins Act further re- 
duces the nwber of imalgrants 
to ISOpOOO based on the 1920 
census* 


Demnd for Iwlgratlon reduction 
follows Stock Market crash. 
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YEAR 


LEGAL EVENT 


HISTORICAL EVENT 


CULTURAL EVENT 


1933 




Hitleir li^oomes Cerman Chancellor 
His anti--semltic policy causes 
refugees to flee Naii Germany for 
the U.S. Barriers imposed by the 
quota systan remain. 




1934 


Philippine Independence Act 
restricts Filipino immigration 
to 50,000 annually* 










worxd war ii oegms . 
Immigration ceases. 




1942 


Japanese-Anericans are 
evacuated to detention camps. 


California agricultural labor 
force suffers. 




1942- 
47 




Braceros Program between Mexico 
and America allows Importation 
of Mexican labor for agricultural 
%K>rk« Many stay* 




1945- 
48 




'^Above-quota'' allows entrance of 
alien spouses and children of 
citizen members of the armed forces* 




1945 




Large-scale Puerto Rlcan immigration 

uiJ new It/I7K t/cgXUo . 




1946 


War Brides Act allows foreign- 
bom wives of American service- 
men to enter the U.S. 






1948 


Displaced Persons Act allowed 
400,000 WW II refugees to 
enter the U«S. over 4 years* 


The Braceros Program becoros con- 
tracts between grower and bracero. 
I^ow wages 9 poor working conditions 
begin for braceros. 




1952 


McCarran-'Walter Immigration & 
Nationality Act of 1952 tightens 
the quota systrai. A' token quota 
is granted to the Asian-Pacific 
triangle. 
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YEAR 



LEGAL EVENT 



HISTORICAL EVENT 



CUT.TURAL EVENT 



1950*8 



1953- 
56 



1955- 
59 



Almost 2,000,000 enter U.S. 
looking for vork. Moat pay taxes 
and Social Security, but return 
home without collecting benefits. 



President Elsenhower Invites 
30,000 additional Runcarlans to 
enter ""on paro le." 

Ellis Island closed. Symbolically 
eiuls mass immigration. 



Braceros Program provides h of 
California work force. 



1959 



Castro's Cuban Revolution succef^s. 
Refugees parole Into U.S. 

1600 Cuban refugees enter Miami 
weekly. The number ultimately ex- 
ceeds 600,000. 



1962 



Special permission Is grantckl to 
Hong Kong refugees for admission 
to U.S. 



1965 I lamlgritlon & Nationality Act 
of 1965 ends racial restrictions. 

Public^ Law 89-236 establishes a 
flrst-coite, first-serve laalgra- 
tlon polity for the U.S. and 
places arnumerical limit of 
120, 000 western Hemisphere 
imigrajts annually (first limit 
on Western Hemisphere iramlgra- 
tlon), 170,000 aonually In the 
Eastern Hemisphere, limited to 
20,000 from a single country. 

1966 I Cubans given right to seek 
"adjustment of status" allowing 
them to become lanigrants and, 
ultimately, cltlsens. 



YEAR 


LEGAL EVENT 


HISTORICAL EVENT 


CULTURAL EVENT 


1970*s 






Mexicans outnumber Canadians legally 
entering U.S. for first time in 
history. 

Overpopulation and economic de- 
pression force thousands of Mexican 
entries into U.S. Justice Dept. 
estiwtes 1/3 xemaln perman«itly. 


1972 






Haitians leave economic privation, 
arriving by boat and causing 
American dilemma. 


1975 


Indo-Chinese Refugee Prograsi 
reXucHantilv allows entirance to 
over 150,000 Vietnamese refugees 
at end of Vietnam War. 






1977 




An additional 15,000 Vietnamese 
arrive in U.S. 




1978 




Haitians granted 6 month parole 
"entrant status" pending 
Congressional approval of perma*- 
nent residence status after 2 
years. Estimates are 25,000- 
30,000 Haitians* 




1980 


Refugee Act of 1980 stipulates 
the withdrawal of presidential 
power to grant "parole asylum 
status." Wholesale admission 
of refugees must have 
Congressional approval. 


New wave of Cuban refugees onbark 
for U.S. aboard so-call^ 
"Freedom Flotilla," 




1984 


Slmpson-^szoll Act seeks fines 
for employers of Illegals; 
amnesty and permanent residence 
for Illegals preseatitly In the 
U.S.; and higher Mexican immi- 
gration quotas • 
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AN OVERVIEW OF IMMIGRATION LAW 



Ttu> Aii«n M nf 7^ 1708 w« the f iTSt federal leglslrtlon altowfng 
for expulsion of aliens who were Judged to be dangerous to the United Statea This 
law e)9>ired two years later, and from that time until 1675 there were no laws 
prohibiting ttnmigr^lon or permitttoig deport^ion <tf immigrants. In the leWs, 
however. rosentmeiH of aliens was growfcig, directed primarily toward the many 
Irish Catholics who were emigratHig to the U.S. Many restricthre bills were 
proposed, but none passed until The ^of Mardi3,Jifl2S which excluded criminals 
andpro^iti^ InAugust, 1 662, the law adM1unrtics,idkits, and people unable 
to take care of themselvfa It also piA a head tax ^ SO cei^ on each person 
brou^t to the Uhited Strte& Although the Rirlingama TreHy of 1666 recognized 
the ri^ht of man to change his home and allegiance, and guaranteed to Oiineaa 
subjects such "privileges, immunities and exemptions in respect to trav el an d 
residence in M United St^es as might be enjoyed by any ^her immigrant,' 
pressure from citizens grew until in 1662 die first of the ChlpmftfKCliBifln Acta 
waspassed. This «ct«ispended the Migration <^ Chinese laborers for ten years. 
It til not prohibit, however, Chinese teachers, students, merchants or toirists. 
The Exclusion Act was extended from time to time ur^ll in 1904 it was extended 
indefinitely. 

6y the end of the 1600*8, mmiigration w» reaching an all-time hi^ and the 
pressure for stricter regulations grew. I^eople with contagiouB diseases, felons, 
persons convicted of crimes, and aliens assisted by othrs to come illegally were 
pmK«K»^ By »hi> Arfr Af Piiiin«fY^ i 007 ti» hMd tax WBS rajsod to UOO. and tho 
list of ew:ludables enlarged to talude the feeble-mMed, persons with any defect 
which m10)t infect their ability to woric, anyone with tuberculosis, and children 
without their parents. Authority was also gi^ to deport an alien who had become 
a public charge from causes which existed before his e^ry to the United States. 
The Law of 1907 also excHKfed Japanese from comkig to the U5. 

Ttw immigr^tfln Act of 1017 wss even moro Stringent on new arrtvate. 
Added to the inadmissable list were persons of 'consitutional psycopathic 
inferiority," an^ emering for immoral purpose alcoholics, stowaways, 
va^ts, and people who had had previous attadcs of msanity. The harshest 
aspect of the law was the litmcy requirement which banned an)^ over 16 who 

couldn't read Englishi Presidnit Wildon vetoed the act, but It passed anyway. This 
law also barred most Asians by declaring peoples from parto of China, all of India, 
Burma, Siam, the Malay States, the Asian part of Russia, part of Arabia, part of 



AfgNntstaa most of the Polynesian islands and the East Indian Isl 
Inadmissible. 



The turmoil and upheaval in Eun^ after WWI led to furtiwr demands for 
stricter immigration lawsu This produced thft Fintt OUttta I aw of hay It 1921. 
which heavily favored the Morthem and WMem Europeans by stiAing that 3S of 
any nationality was a(>viissible based on the number of tNt nattanallty already 
living in the US. in 1910. In 1924 a permanent immiffatlfln Quotaa Act was 
passed, limiting the quota to 2X of any nationality residing m the Uhlted States In 
19ia until 1952 this law remained the basis for regulation of ftnmigr^ion, along 
with the following important amendments: 



Allowed for a record to be kept on alt offering aliens 

2. TNi -Align nagtstration Act- 1940 

Provided for registration and fingerprinting of all aliens. 

3. Thu -fiigoto Act' 

stated that any alien who had gained entry to the U.S. through 
marriage, and then had the marriage annulled retroacth^l)^ 
to the date of the mvriage would be deported. 1 

4 Thu -PtAHc Sitfety Act" trf i94l 

Stated that visas could be d«iied to anyone if they were Judged 
to be a threat to our rational safety. 

5. Thu Briitea and Fiancees Act' of 1946 

Allowed brides and fiances entry despite quotas and other 
restrictiona 

6. Thi> -DisDlaced Persons Act" I94B 

Passed after WWII and gave priority visas to up to 415,744 
people, providing they had Jobs, housing and were not politically 
undesirAle. 

7. Thi> -infriimiil Serurity Act- 1950 

Made it much easier to deport any alien sus^-ctcd of being a 
subversive. 



m 1952 the United States passed the immtgration and Mationality Act which 
is still, though heavily an^nded, the basic inmiigration law of the land, it drew 
together the multitude of immigration laws. Generally stated, the Act 

1. Made all races eligible for naturalization and eliminrted race as a^ 
bar to Immigration; 

2. Eliminated discrimination between sexes with respect to 
immigration; 
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3. Introduced a system of selective Hnigratlon by giving a quota 
preference to skilled aliens wtKwe services are urgently needed 
In ttie United States; 

A Placed a limit on the use of the gowning courHrys quota try 
natives of colonies and dependent areas; 

5. Provided an escape clause permitting the Immigration of certam 
former voluntary members of proscribed organliatlons; 

6. Broadened the grounds for exckislon and deportation of aliens; 

7. TH^tened criteria for tl» regulation of status of deportable 
aliens hi the United States and added a provision for adjustment 
from non-lmmlgrant st^ to that <^ permanent resident; and 

8. Provided greater procedural safeguards to aliens si«>Ject to 
deportatloa 

President Truman vetoed this law because It failed to abolish the n rt:lflnal 
origins quota, and the severity of exclusion and di^xrtatloa Congress overrode 
the veto. 

Presidents from Trum«i to Kennedy asked Congress for major revisions of 
our Immlyatlon lawa Few <rf their recommendations were followed, but between 
1962 »Kl 1965 some changes were made— most of them minor and technical m 
nature. 

In 1965 Congress passed the Art nf nrtohgr 3. 1965. Based on many of 
President Kennedy's pn^xsals, and re-Introduced by President Johnson, the bill 

provides primarily for 

I. Abolition of the natlomil origins c^JOta system ^ter a transition 

period ending JM 30, 1968; 
Z abolition of the Asia-Pacific Triangle provisions; 
3. use of quota numberb unused in the previous fiscal year as a "poor of 

additional nunAers, each year of the transition period, for 

preference applicants chargeable to oversubscribed biotas; 
4 recasting of the preferences Into seven categories, the 

percentage relatives of United States citizens and permanent 

resident aliens (741); 

5. a requirement thrt a person coming to work in the United St^es and not 

entitled to a preference as a relatWe of a Uhlted States citizen or 
resident alien obtain a certification from the Secretary of Labor 
that he will not displace nor adversely affect the wages and 
working conditions of workers in the same field In the Uilied States; 

6. inclusion of refugees w one of the preference categories; 



7. an annual limitation of 170.000 on inmigratlon by aliens in the 
preference and non-preference classifications, not to exceed 
20,000 for natives of anjr single foreign state; 

a 'immediate rel^ive" status for parents of adult United States citizens; 

9. an increase in dependent-area fcnmigration to 111 of the 20,000 
maximum allowable numbers available to the governing coui^, 
i.e. 200 annually; 

10. the filing date of the petition d^ermines the chronological 
order of preference applicants; 

11. the requirement that applicvits be considered in the order of 
their preference class; 

12 the creation of a Select Commission on Wtotem Hemisphere 
Immigration to stu(^ the economic, political, and demographic 
factors Infecting immigration to the Uhited States from other 
countries in this hemisphere; 

13. prospectiwiy, a ceiling of 120,000 on Immigration from 
independent countries of the Wtatem Hemi^ihere on and after ^ly t, 
1968, unless legislation to the contrary were to be enacted before that 
date; and 

14 the inclusion of all independent countries of the Western 
Hemisphere in "special immigrant' status. 

There are many, however, who were not happjr with this law either. The 
critics pointed out that skKe the 15th century, with the exception of the Hatlv» 
American Peoples, every Uhited States citizen is either an Mnlgrant, or a direct 
descendant of an immigrant America was built by ^Igrar^, but new arrivals 
to this country have been, and still are, greeted wiO) fear and su^icioa Critics 
belief that our laws, including the Act of 1965, continue to reflect these 
emotlona They contend: 

1. The quota of 120,000 for the ¥^tem Hemisphere as opposed to 170,000 

for the Eastern Hemisphere was unfair, prUnarl^ to Mexicana 

2. favor Unskilled, and are biased against the poor and unbilled 

3. We are unfair In our deportation proceedings In that we tend to 
accept as a refugee anfone fleeing Conrnnviism, and suspect those 
f leeino non-Communist dictatorshipa 

4 Tho^ should be more protection under the law for those aliens 

who are deported. 
5. That the fear of immigrants as an economic threat is a myth. 

The most current irmnlgration legislation, the Sin^ison'MazollI Act, 
introduced in 1962, was passed by the Senate. The bill is now in conf«*ence with 
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9 bovd senator and rcDresematlves trying to work out differences. It Is not 
expected to get out of conference. TTie major features <rf this bill art: 

I. It places an upper Itonit on the number of Immlgrai^ allowed In the 
country wch year. The number has been set 425,000 nc^ courting 
refugees. This Is a ppro x i mate ly the current leval. Mexico, now llmltad 
to 20,000 fcnmlgrants, could send 40,000 or possH>ly as many as 60,00a 
Z Fines <^ up to $2,000 could be given to employers of Illegal allena 
Employers who repeatedly hire undocumented Immigrate could go to 
Jait for 6 months. 

3. A nittlonal Identification system would be set up for all aliens looking 

for^bs In the United SM»s. 
A Amnesty and pemmef^ resldei^ status would be (^ered to millions 

of Illegal aliens abw^ Ihfing bi the united Statea Aliens who 

accepted the (^fer would be Ineligible for food stamps, medlcafd and 

other federal benefits for at least three years. 
S It would provide a program to permit "temporary guest workers' 

to come Into an area hit by a worker shortage. This Is primarily 

to provide farm workers at harvest time. 
6. It would require that newly hired persons c«tlfy on a government 

fonn - under penalty of p«*Jury - that they are either ua citizens or 

aliens wltti legal status 

Some lawmakers feel that the SImpson-MazollI Act Is too permtsshw while 
others feel that It Is too harsh. Some persons feel that the bill mIgW cause 
employers to view many Hispanic Job applicants as llle^l aliens and thus refuse 
to hire them. 
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QiffSTiMiS ftf ftMfrWFRft fmn riTiTFtiSHiP m££S& 
1. What Is the amount of time from application to final hearing? 

It takes 2twA 12-14tnonths to process the appllcatica The petition Is then 
filed and It takes awther 30-60 days to schecfcile the final hearing. It can 
take as little as 13 months or as long as 16 months to complete the process. 

Z What type of visas apply for the legal resident status? 

There are two types of visas. Immigrant and non-lrrmilgrant Within these 
two categories there are sub-cate^les designated by a letter. For 
exanvle. a fiance entering the U.S. In order to marry a citizen would have an 
immigrant visa designated by a "K", a sttjdent would have a non-Immigrant 
T* visa in answer to the question, an Immigrant visa would be Issued for 
legal resident static. 

3. How long does It take to get a visa? 

It varies from country to country, but a good guess would be 90 days. 
Influencing factors In getting a visa Include who Is applying, why they want 
to come, whether the alien Is sponsored, and whether the sponsoring party 
JT the alien is applying and where the application for a visa Is filed (In the 
U.S. or the alien's country). 

4 How long do you have to wait to apply for plication for citizenship? 

\ person may apply for citizenship when he Is one month rfiort of the 
required residency period For a person entering the U.a for the purpose 
marrying a citizen the period Is 2 years, 1 1 months from the <tete of the 
marriage; a regular applicant needs to reside In the U.S. for 4 years, 
1 1 months before filing an appllcatloa In all cases the final year of US, 
residency must be In the state where the alien Is applying for citizenship. 

5. For what length of time 2te student visas Isaied, and what i-estrlctlons apply? 

Student visas are Issued for the length of time a student is attending a 
university full time. They are also Issued to the studwifs depen(tents If 
they are coming to the U.S. with him or meeting him. An alien on a student 
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visa may not work and must prodire evidence of adequate su|)port to sustain 
htm while attending school. If at any time the student needs to work, he 
must get special approval, may not work more than t^lf-tlme, and nnjst 
maintain full time attencteice at school. Also, he must stmi that the need 
to work was of a s^Kiden, unforeseen natire. His dependents may ottfic 
woiK In this country. 

6. Do ministers coming to the US. need to complete Immigration procedures? 

Religious ministers entering the US. do connilete regular* tanmlgn^lon 
proceckrea In acMltlon, if they are applying for resident status, they must 
show there Is a need for them in the community they plan to reside and 
preach in. 

Foreign ministers (diplomats) have special non-liTNnigrant visas designated 
A- 1. Supposedly the application time is the same. 

7. What are the different types of visas? 

a llAziixmiigcaQt visas are issued for a temporary period of 6 months with 
an additional 6 month extension If requested. Ihst exception Is for an allen^ 
who is entering the U.S. e}9ressly for the purpose of marrying a US. citizen 
In which case the visa Is good for 90 days only (no extmlons). 

b. iitmiigrant visas are issued on a permanent basia Ho extensions are 
necessary. Aliens holding immigrant visas enjoy all benefits of U.S. 
citizens except the right to vote. 

c Permanent visas are the same as immigrant visas. An alien on a 

permanent visa may: 
~ apply for citizenship after 5 years of residency. 

- apply for cltlzen^ip after 3 years of residency If married to a U.S. 
citizea 

- An alien on a permanent visa wilt lose such visa If he is gone from 
the US. for one year. 
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•A Conscience With a Camera' - Lewis Hine 



Many of the photographs of immigrants which you have saen In books about 
immigration and tomnigranls were taken by Lewis HIna. Afterharecehwla<Hgree 
from Now York Uhivarslty in 1905 ha bacame mtarested to photography, Hawaa 
particularly kiterasted m the potential ttie camera for recording social 
conditions and making them known to a wWe audience, iie made an autansWe 
photographic stw^ of immigrai^ arrivkig Ellis Island and of their suhsequant 
lives in the tanamams ai4 sweiMiops New York. In 1907 he began his 
canvaign for child labor taws by working for the National Child Labor Committee. 
Ha traveled wHialy to factories, mills, and mines where childrm worked long 
hours under deplorable condition& His stark, eloquei^ pk:tures <^ such chlkkieh, 
coi^led with their own comments, repeatedly shocked the natioa In 19 09 ha 
jomed the stirff of a magazine li^er to be known as SuDCBiL as a photographer. His 

photoiraphs were acknowledged 9lt the time to be iimnansely powerful as reform 
pr pt M i g ff M ^; Irter they came to be valued as social history and admired as 
masterpieces ph(H:ographic art in his lat«* life he made a remarkable study of 
theb daily progress in Uie constructkjn of the Empire SMe Buildkig. In 1932 he 
published a collection of phi^ographs as Manirt Wat with material collected 
from his work as an industrial photographer. 
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TOPIC 



VOCABULARY 



OBJECTIVE: Students will be able to defme, and use correctly, the words on tbe 
student vocabulary list 

O For your convenience we have pt^ all of the student worksheets on 
white paper. Beige paper is meant for Teacher Mcground and 
LessonPlan& Youmay want to use some of the Teacher Background 
material with your more advanced studenta 

Arrows Indicate special notes that the teacher may f M helpful 



MATERIALS: VOCABULARY LIST p. 21, »f1l6RATI0N WCTIONARY COVER Owavy 

piece Of 8 V2'' X 1 1" papr folded m half ), 4 sheets <^ 8 ^/^ x ir 
piper (folded Hi half and stapled Inside the dictionary cover). 
MATCWHS ACTIVITY pi 23, Optional: graph paper, 3x5 canfe. 

PROCEDURE: 

I. Hand out the VOCABULARY LIST to the studenta Discuss each 

word and its meanMig. 
Z Have students alphabetize the words and write them in their 

dictionary. 

3. The following activities may be done using the vowbulary words: 

a. Wdrd Swch- 

(1) Using the graph paper, the students should put toi the 
letters of the vocabulary words across, down, or at an 
angleLtoR 

(2) Then they should fill in all blank s^xes with any 

(3) The word bank should be listmi the bottom Of the paper. 

(4) Have students exchange their word search with othr 
students and find the hidden worda 

b. iiatghing fiame - 

(1) Using the 3 X 5 cards, write the vocabulary words on them 

and put 5-10 points on the back of each cant W\i9 the 
definitions for the words on a matching number of cards. 

(2) Divide the class into teams and give each team a set of 
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(1) Using the 3 X 5 cards, wflte the vocabulary wortls cm them 
and (Hit 5-10 points on the back of each card WUe the 
def tnltfons for the words on a matching number of cards. 

(2) Divide the class into teams and give each team a set of 
vooibulary cards. 

(3) Then give each team 10-15 minutes to match the words 
with the (tef inition& 

(4) After the tean» have finished, give the correct definition 
for each word. Each team should get the designated 
number of points for a correct def initioa The team with 
the highest nunber of points wina 

c. tlatdiiiH^ Activity - Use this as an additional activity or to 
evaluate students after they have worKed with vocabulary 
wonfe, 

4 Voc^lary words have been m'^"'^ In the text of the unit 
so they may be reviewed as activities are done. 
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ttnmiyate ^^m a person settles permanently In one cogntry after leaving 
another. 

tiT ^miy ant a person wtw has (»me Into the country to settle permanef^ly. 

ffntf Mt a person who moves out of a country to settle In another country. 

gmiyate to leave one's homeland and settle In another country. 

aiian a person who Is not a citizen of the coiaitry In which he/she lives. 

citizen a person who by birth or choice is a nwmber of a state or natloa 

visa an official slgwture on a passport, giving permission for a person to 
be In that country. 

l^BQll papers or book giving official permission to travel or stay In another 
comtry. 

grewicMti a time-limited work card. 

refugee a person who flees for refuge or Mfety to a foreign country because 
of being treated badly in his/her own comtry. 

mtgrait a person who moves from place to place to find wml^ 

nattraiization pr«^ by which a person becomes a citizen of a country other 
than that of his/her birth. 

pptitioner/sDonsor a person or organization who is re^)onsible for an immigrant 
beneficiary the alien applying for citizen^lp. 

non-itiiml<rait a person who is In the country tenwrarily, such as agovemment 
of flcial« visitor or academic student 

<ni>yii/i«iiocijminted alien a person who is in a country illegally wd IsVlthout 
papers required by the government 

^ifest detailed list of goods that are being transported. 
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passag e a sum of money patd for a vo^rage. 

StfifiCaOft the part of a ship whloi carries the pa s s e n g er s pay^ the lowest 



tmmffit crtmM, low-reiH housing, usually below standard. 

« 

fittnlC havMig to do with the various races of pet^le and the characteristics 
and customs of each. 

trachoM a contagious disease of the eye. 

0 

sweatshop a small nnnufacturlng operation, usually foiiid In one mm of a 
tenement, where working hours are long and pay Is low. 

•swya^f^ the foreman of a sweiAshop^ 

bracwD a Mexican agricultural worker. 

union a comb^ing of workers for a coimnon purpose. 

quota the most miTi»er(^pe(9le that may be admitted to a country. 

apprentice person learning a Job from a skilled worker. 

a question about which differences opinion exist 
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a long period of inac^vity in business and trade, with much 
unemptoynwA 

textile mill a factory where materials like wool and cotton are woven into cloth. 

discrto tort ion urtfair treatment, especially because of a dislike of people 
of other races« ethnic background, or religioa 

ftfffllmlhttff becorm like the people of a nation in customs and viewpoint 

persecution bad tre^ment, especially because of religious or political beliefa 

natavists people who strongly favor longtime inhabitai^ the UMted Strtes^ 
over those who are recent or possible Hnmigraito 
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mRgCTtONS: c 

M^thtdeftoltkmswtthttw words 1^ the toil. Whte the correct 
letter the space. 



a 

h. 
c 
d 
e. 
f. 

& 

h. 
t. 

J. 
Ic 

I. 



Peerage 

<luota 

ffimitgrant 

alien 

citizen 

visa 

passport 
ethnic 
migrate 
tenement 



refugee 

migrant 

green card 

rarturall^lon 

petltloner/apQnaar* 

tMmeflclary 

migrant 

dlscrimlraitlon 

sweatshop 



any person who comes to another country to live 

process hy which a person acquires citizenship 
a person who flees for safety to another country - 
to tnwel f rom one region of a coui^ to anc^her 
a person who moves from place to place to fM work 

tmie-llmlted work (Jante 

havteig to do with the various races of people and the characteristics and 
customs of eac^ 
alien apply^ for cltlzen^lp. 

papers or books giving official permission (to travel outside of one's 
hmieland) 

a person who by birth or choice isanmmberof astateornatton 
a person or organization which Is re^Msnslble for an ftnmigrant 
„ ^ most number of people that may be admitted to a country 
m. a person who moves out of a country to settle in anothw country, 
a an c^f icial signature or endorsement in a p&ssport allowing travel from the 
host country. 
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p. a person who Is a citizen of the country fn which he Itvea. 

q. togfveunfalrtreatnief^«a9pecl8l1yhecauseoratfls11keof people of other 

races, etthnfc background cr r^ilgfoa 
r. a auni ^ money paHl for a voyage. 

& Uw part of a ah4> whk:h carries the pasaengers paying the lowest passage, 
t a smailmamifacttrlngoperrtHiausuallyfound to) one room of 8 tenement, 

where working hours are loi^ and pay Is low. 
u crowife^ tow-rent holding, usually below stki^^ 
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TOPifl WHO ARE AhERICANS? 



OB^CTIVE: Students win recognize the diversity of nationalities and 
cultures of 'AnMTicans" 

MATHlliy-S: -WHP Al€ AMERICAMSr p. 29. and StIDE SCT* WHAT IS AN 
>^tCANUK£7p.31. 

PBOCHKIWE: 

1. Give studente the WHO ARE AMERICANS? handout p. 29. Explain 
that they will he seeing slides of many dlfferei^ people. They 
ve to decide If the person in the slide is an American or a 
person from another country. Then they are to DiMIX«9la^ 
why they made that choice - person's clothing, surroundings, 
skin color, eta 

2. Show the slides. gWing students enough time to complete thab* 

3. Mter the slide presentation, discuss with the students their 
answers »)d why they answered that way. 

4 At the end of the discussion, disclose that all of the pictires 
were Americans. Then ask the students what they should 
have Iwned from the slide presentatioa (America is com- 
posed of many nationalities and cultures.) Explain that in the 
remainder of the immigration unit they will come to understand 
how md why these various nationalities and cultures came to 
be a part of our American society. 

5. As an additional acthf Ity use VMAT IS AN AfCRtCAN LIKE? 
3. Distribute the material on p. 31. Students circle the wonto 

they think describe an "Americaa" 
b. After giving students time to complete the acthrity. discuss 
the following 

- What words would you add to the list? 

- Which words did you find easy to circle? Why? 

- What words did you hesitate to circle? Why? (Teachers 
may wish to record answers on the bomH to see if 
students chose the same words or had many diffmnt 
responses.) 



^Available from SAFEGUARD at 441 -3605 or the DinC 
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nifect«Qn9; You are going tobevlcwmg some slides. For each slid e you 
must decide ff the person you are viewing is an American or a person 
from another country. When you have determined what country the person 
is from, mark an X In the appropriate space and briefly tell what 
Iftfluenced yourdeclsloa 

^ndft* ibattdcan . Qti^gr country . Why did you make that choice? 
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Slide* 
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AattdcaQ other country wiy you make ttttt 1 
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OIREaiONS: ctixle the wonJs In the list beHJW that wouW be used to (tesc^ 
an "Amerlcaa" 



lazy 

attractive 

prlmlth^ 

poor 

prejudiced 

democratic 

patriotic 

ordinary 

perfect 

unfair 

rude 

crowded 

reads a lot 

old 

dependent 

humanitarian 

athletic 

bearded 

creative 

smart 



religious 

modem 

wealthy 

nai-white 

violent 

united 

tolerant 

sad 

fair 

In-a-hurry 

lonely 

reliable 

yoi8>g 

stable 

i^thetlc 

blue-eyed 

<rug culture 

blond 

tall 

shy 



Industrialized 

happy 

white 

aggressive 

Illiterate 

cultured 

unfriendly 

warlike 

organized 

single 

ei^laved 

lovable 

flexible 

daring 

well-dressed 

overweight 

muscular 

strong 

uneducated 

young 



hard-working 

slender 

farnrars 

educated 

musical 

healthy 

peacefil 

materialistic 

married 

free 

sloppy 

angry 

spiritual 

pushy 

1nd^)endent 
tanned 

wishy-washy 
dishonest 
fun 
silly 
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TOPIC! ROOTS 

nRgmvF- Students win learn atxxit tr>e history of their own famlllea 

MATFlliAIS- A POeONAL HISTORY TEST p. 37. YOUR FAMILY TREE p. 39, A FAMILY 
MAP»p.40. 



1. H«id out copies of A PERSONAi HISTORY TEST and YOUR FAMILY 
TREE for students to fill out Give them 3 - 5 days to canplete the 

Tell children that If they do not live with their natural mother or 
father, and find It easier to gatho* Information about the aAilts 
that they do live with, to fill in the ^formation aboiA those 
people. 

2. When the fains are con^leted. students share their information In 
a 5-10 minute oral report to the class. 

3. Using the forms from *l above, have students do A FAMILY MAP 
actwity by following the directions prMed on the map. 

4 Using a large world nwp, teachers can use colored pushpins or tape 
to syntK)1lze where students were bom, or where their ancestors 
came from. 



« 17" X 2r maps are avall^le throus^ the 5AFEGUAW) office. Call 441-3805 to 
order them. 
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Z Whert was he bom? 



3. Wlwt is your Mom's maKlen nwne? 



4 Wliere was she bom? 




5. GranOparents names: Country/State Occupation 

Father's mom — — 

Fathw's dad — — 

Mother's mom _ 

Mother s dad 

6. What country did the last generation "old country" of your 



dad's family come from? 

7. What country did the last generation "old country" of yoir 
mother's family come from?. 

8. What ^)ec1al "old comtry" customs or traditions does your 
family still observe? 



9. Where did y<Hr w^estors first lawl when they came to 
America? 

10. m what cities and states h^ ycnr dad's family lived? 
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11. In what ctttes and states has your iTMxn's family lived? 



12Where have WO lived other than your present town hi 
Colorado? 

13.Why does ourtown happen to be where It Is? (Use the 
rest of this page for your answer.) 
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Your family Tree 



Ask your parents to help you make your fomtty 
tree. Be sure to include your ancestors' 

birthfdacesl 
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Qroat oran<tfaUfMr: 
Birthplao»: 




Gradt Qrondtathflr: 
Blrth|ilac3»: 



GTadt oran<ta0th«r • 
Blrihplao»: 



GrcMt grcindftitiiflr: 



drool graniiznolh«r: 
Birthplao»: 



-Aw 







Birt^npkm: 


— ■ ""> 


AM 










Grcmndfatber 


QrandmothM*: 


— > 



BirthplaoA: 
Grancifalhar: 



Birthpkioo 



B&rth|dcioi>- 
znolh«r: 



you 



Bbrth|ilao»: 



O^eeft grandmolher 
BlrUi|}laG»: 



Birth|ilaoo: 
QranamQther: 



Additional A«ftiv^ttf- Oondtruct a faDnflytrM lfli»the<m gbov». Qo backtovfiMr tmftanoMAor 
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A i C T f C 



O C I A W 



I** 



y 



N O « T M 



P A C I F » C 



O C F_A W 



INDIAN 



OCEAN 



P A C 



I C 



DIRECTIONS: Using the sjnnbols put the 
following information on your map. 

GREAT GRANDPARENTS' BIRTHPLACES Q 
GRANDPARENTS' BIRTHPLACES Q 
FATHER'S BIRTHPLACE X 
MOTHER'S BIRTHPLACE A 
YOUR BIRTHPLACE • 
If the oeople have B»ved from their 
place of birth, draw a line from 
the birthplace to where they live 
now, or the last place they lived. 
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TQPiC: CAUSE AT© EFFEa 



(jtLwrriMf' Students wtll be able to recognize that wben something Important 
happens in one part of the world, It may contrHMite to Important 
events somewhere else. 



MATHIIALS: CAUSE AND EFFEQ p. 47. TIMaiNE* p. 49. 



1. }M out the two pages entitled CAUSE AM) EFFECT and TlffLINL 
Z Have students read aloud the paragraphs on the top of the page. 

Then have them complete the questions. 
3. After students have f 1n1^ the activity, discuss tlie answers as 

given on the teachers' page. 



^larger copies of the TIHELIhE are available thra^ SAFEGUARD, Call 441-3805 
to order them. 




raim and Ff fact -ANSWER SHEET 



Section I. Study the two timelfnes on the qIKt blank sheet Complete the% 
statements hy filling In the blanks, 
a One timeline shows events in ttia iMtmi stataa 
the other sNfWS ev«its m thejKflcM. 

b. Both timelines represent the years from iflSL to i^Ia . 

c. A revolution occurred In fjarmmnf in 1846. 

d Between 1840 and I860, people came to the Uhlted States from 
IcalamLandfiflrmany. 

Section II. How did the events on one timeline affect wents shown on the other? 
To complete each statenwnt below, circle the letter of each answer 
you choose. 

a Crop failures in , between 1860 and 1870 led people 

to settle In the Western United States. 
(1) Germany (2).S»ttflen (3) Italy 

b. As a result of a potato famine In 1846 



( 1 )Chlnese settled on the U.S. Pacific Coast 
(2) there was a drought in Italy. 

m iH<ih aiTtvetf m n S m lary m 



Section III. What conclusions can you draw? On the TmiNE draw an arrow from 
each event In Europe to Its effect m the United States. Then answer 
the questions below. 

(a) People came Into the U.S. b<^tween 1890 and 1910 because of which 
three parallel events In Europe. 

(1) Pgraftcutlim of Jews In Ptiaala 

(2) Pi>Y<irfy In l>aly, fim^, Fastam Furape 

(3) Prmn^t In Italy- 

(b) Why did Immigration cease in 1939? 
Wnrld II bftyai 

(c) From what countries did the U.S. receive immigrants 
after 1950? 

Hiit^pry^ Tiiha, Vmtnam, Cambodia Laos. Haiti. 

El Salvador, Nicaragua^ 
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There are often events which happen which cause other events to take 
place. For example, if one of your iwrents gets a raise at work. It may lead 
to a new bicycle or other things for you. or If there Is a heavy snowstorm, 
the schools may be closed and you would have a vacation day. The 
thing may be true of historical or current eventa When something tonportant 
happens m one part of the world. It may contiibiAe to Important events 
somewhere else. This Is called 'Cause and Effect" In the followmg activity 
we will see how Important events In Europe caused people to emigrate to the 
United States. 

Section I. Study the two timelines on the other blank ConH>lete these 
staten^ts by filling In the blanka 

a One timeline shows events In ■> ^ 

other shows events In _ 

b. Both timelines represent the years from to 

c A revolution occurred In In 1848. 

d. Between 1840 and I860, people came to the United States from 

and 

Section II How did the evente on one timeline affect events shown on the other? 

To complete each statement below, circle the letter of each answer you 
dK)ose. 

a Crop failures in — between I860 and 1870 led 

people to settle in the western United Statea 

( I ) Germany (2) Sweden (3) Italy 

b. Asa result of a potato fwninein 1846 — 



( 1 ) Chinese settled on the U.S. P«:if ic Coast 

(2) there was a drought In Italy. 

(3) Irish arrived in the U.S. in large numbers. 
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Section III. ViAMt conclusions can you (&m7 On tho TIMaiNE. draw an | 
arrow from each event In Europe to its effect fn the Unltet) States. 
Then answer the questions below. 

a People came into the US. between 1890 and 1910 because of 
which three parallel events In Europe. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

b. Hihf did immlgnrtion cease in 1939? 



c From what countries did the US. receive a large number or 
immigrants after 19507 
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lOPlCi THE IMMIGRANTS' JOUWCY 

fytrrTiVF' To help students understand an liranlgranfs Journey to America m 

the laycs. 

MATraiALS. TEACHER BACK6R0UM). p. 53. THE MUELLER FAMILY CASE STUDY, 
PL 55. WHAT WILL YOU TAKE ON THE JOURNEY? p. 57. THECRO^INe, 
p.59. THECRO^INB: THE DIARY, p. 01. 



I. Explain to students that throughout this unit they will be readftig 
and doing activities about a fictional family named fteller who 
emigrated from Germany m the ISTaa 

ZHave the students read aloud THE MUELLER FAMO CA% STUDY on 
p. 55. Underlined wonte are on the >^)cabulary list 

3.Thenhave^udentsreadtheparagraphat thetopof p.57. Explain 

that they will be divided into g-o^w of 4 or 5 (2 girls and 2 or 3 
boys). 

4l Choose one student to read the directlona Answer any questions 
the class haa 

5. Allow 10 - 15 minutes for con^letlon of this activity. 

6. When stwtents have coitvleted the written activity, discuss the 
following questions: 

- Did each hidividual family member sel«rt the same items? Why 
orwhynot? ' 

- How did the family make the final selection? 

- If you were making this Joimey ioday. would the family's list 
be different? Why? 

7. As a class, read THE OWSSING p. 59. Then ask the following 
questions: 

- were some of the problems faced by the Muellers on their 
Journey to America? (Ship was overawded, not enough fresh ^ 
water, not enough bathrooms, not ^ food, unsanitary 
conditiof^. Including body lice, disme, were conmm) 

- What were some things that pei^le did to make the trip 
more pleasant? (Played cards, sang son^, (femced, talked to 
other people ^)out their hopes, and (fiwns. practiced their 
religior^) 
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a Hand out THE O^ING: THE DIARY and ha^ them corm)1ete ttie 
enthi» as a hofimork assf pmnt Students should assume the 
sane Identity In this activity as they did m the previous one. 
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Teacher Background 



The expertences of the fictional Mueller family, descrioed m the case sttidjf, 
are set in the late lOXrs. This case study was designed to reflect the actual 
experiences of German immigrants of that era 

U0 to 1830. the largest group of nineteenth-century Irranlgrants had come 
from Ireland starting In 1830. large nurrt&ers of Germans began to enter America 
Most of them were peasants who cmtm looking for good farm land Many came as 
political refugees following the 1830 and 1848 revolutions In Germany. Yet, m(»t 
of the political refugees, who failed to get ^ liberal reforms they sought In the 
revolutions, did not stay pwrwwently In the united States (a notable eweption 
being Carl Shurz, ^ remained to become politically active m the United StatesX 
Those who did stay wrote glowiiHI accounts of life In the United States, as much to 
"save face" with their relatlves.as to describe actual condltons. 

Publicity MHXit Anmrlca entered Europe from many other sources, as well. 
Ti^ i rATMm^T^'"^ """^ ^ by Jmes Fenlnwrc Cooper was especially popular 
In Europe, where It was read in every major language. People, bored with their 
own dreary lives, thrilled to CowTs dating accounts of adventure m the 
wlidemesa While literature pnwted people from ewy European country to 
emigrate. It Influenced none more than the Germana German chllcTen studied 
maps and travel books in s<aiool while their pawts poired over guidebooks, 
magazines atd travelogues in village reading cluba" (Grewleaf. p. 38) Steamship 
and railroad lines actively solicited Immigrants In order to build their new 
businesses After the Civil war. America needed more laborers to rebuild and to 
continue the progre^ that came with the inc^trlat f^lutloa 

A renewed surge of German Immigration took place following 1870. »)d 
continued Increasing until It readied a peak In 1882 This secaxi outpouring of 
Germans resulted from the ecwwmlc. polltlral, and social turmoil that 
Characterized Germany from 1870-1914 The turmoil be^^ with German 
wifKaMon as a state (1871) under the "blood and Iron" ChancelKr. Otto Von 
Bismarck. During the next forty yea^. Germany was transformed from a primarily 
divided, agricultural society into a more unified, highly lndi»trlallzed 
nation-state. 



The German potpto became polarized - some demanding tM oW agrarian 
vaHiea t» ralatne^ whtle otlwrs pushed for dianges m vaHies toiaptred by the new 
technologies. Such value conf Ifcta became hotly debated toi German untversltles 
and tn the Gerrmn press. Progress, however, traveled a rodcy road as economtc 
(tepre^tons hft Germany In 1873, 1877, and tn 190a It Is not surprising that 
many Germans looked beyond the ocean for new opportunities. Tewer peasants and 
more Industrial workers and artisans came In this later period.* (WIttke, p. 206) 

inmlcally, one new opportunity many Germans sought was not to 1«rn a new 
American way of life, but was rather to seek achance of crei^lng a new Germany 
m America By the t GOO'S, Bismarck's policies began to pay off. German 
Immigration mto America began to decline as Germany became more stable and 
prosperous. 
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rASF STIMIV THF >ttinira FAMILY 



jQhm Mueller was bom In Bonn, Sermany, \n 183a He married his wife, 
Marlena, In 1856. Tliey had four chlldreit Frrc, Karl, Hermann and Eimna As a 
youth, Johann was an affrentice to a printer. This experience enabled him to get a 
job on a newpap^ staff In Bona 

By the ISTas Germany Is In a state of political confusion. Probl^ begin 
to develop, for the Hue11er& The paper Johann worlcs for often yrlnts contrweralal 
political opinions. Johann s 18-year-old son, Franz, goes to political marches and 
rallies at the (iilwrslty. The government consldm both men enemies of the state. 
Life for the Muellers Is becoming Increasingly difficult In Germany. 

The Muellers face two cholcea They can stay m Germany and continue to 
live an unsettled life, or they can take the advice of Johann's Hr^iwr Otto who had 
left for America several years before. Otto has written many letters to Johann 
telling of the many oi^[)ortun1t1e3 In America In addition, the family has seen 
several stmnship notices and has heard rumors about the wonders of AnMrIca 

There are many things the Muellers must consider before they can make 
their decision. Johann and rtrim are approaching middle age and are Insecure 
about leaving the only lives theyVe ever known. Johann's parents are elderly and 
refuse to leave Germany. Johann fears for their welfare If they are left behind. 
Marlena Is from a closely knit family who fears that they will never see her a^^ia 
They are also concemeo about the (tongers M»-lena and her family might face and 
are pressuring them to stay In Germany. Enwna, 13, and Hermann, 7, are both in 
sdxx)! and are unhappy about leaving tfwir friends behlwl ln«W1t1on, Emma has 
begun to develop strong feeimjp for Gerhardt, a lon^^lnw fr1«td, and she»wms of 
a future with him. Frro Is becoming more and more excited about the prospect of 
a new life In America Karl, whorls 15, Is ready for adventw In the American 
Wilderness after having read James Fenlmore Cooper's I FATHERSTDTKIHfi TAI FS. 

A itepi^ion hits Germany and Ji^nn loses his Job and Is unable to find 
another. In 1877, events c»ise the Muellers to make a decision. As a result, the 
Muellers make the decision to leave Germany «kI go to America After all. Otto 
has promised them a temporary home In New York and they feel strongly that life 
wi 11 be better in America v 
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What Wi» You Take On The Journey? 



You are a menM' of the Hueller family and are milgratlnfl to Amertca to 
the 187(r& After an exhausting trip from Bonn in a horsedrawn wagon, you 
finally arrtve at the port of l^wburg, Germany, where your steamship is dodced 
After seeing the limited space your family will have on the ship, it is clear th8t\ 
you cannot possibly bring all the things you packed for the trip. You have already 
sold practically everything you owned You have with you only the last, most 
important belonginga Your wooden chest, which is three feet by three feet by 
five feet, can be put in a storage space in the ship's hold under the passenger 
quarters. Everything else has to go with your family into a coiwirtment which is 
five feet wide and five feet long. 



Directions: 

Formagroio with four other students. Each member of your group will 
play the role of a meirtjer of the Mwller family (see case study). Wbrking 
individually d«ck ( ) the items on the column marked "My Lisf that 
would be most important i^r you (as that family nwn*er) to take to 
America When this task is conH)leted meet with yoir family and select the 
ftftmw most important itgma aft d chedc ( ) those in the column marked 

"Group List" 



My role is*- 



My age is: 



Tfwse are the thir^ you brought to port. What will you select? 
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I1YMST fiRQUPLIST 



MV 1 1ST CtROUP list 



I. r(K:klng chair 

Z wooden bed 

3. dining t^le 
and chairs 
4 dishes 

5. cooking pans & 
pots 

6. eating utensils 

7. bundle of 
beckjlng 

a bmdieor 
clothing 

9. books 

10. spinning wheel 

II. knitting r^edles 

12. rifle 

13. medicines 
1 4 l»item 

15. toy soldiers 

16. doll 

17. fishing geo* 



18. printer 
typesetting kit 

19. hammer and 
nails 

20. ba^et of food 

21. basket of food 

22. water barrel 

23. towel 

24 ^noklng pipes 
and tobacco 

25. straw mats 

26. wash basin and 
pitcher 

27. jewelry 

28. pet dog 

29. bird and cage 

30. violin 

31. Christmas 
omstfnents 

32. beer stein 



rd73. ice box 
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The rtuellers had a long, hard Journey before they finally arrived In their 
new land. 

After arriving In Hairtwrg, each member of the family had to pre sent 
himself at the agent s office near the dock. There, the balance of the msm 
paid and questions were a^ed of Johann and Marlena related to their names, ages, 
occupatlona They were also asked to give the name and address of the person 
with whom the family planned to stay, the name of the nearest relative left 
behind, national!^, the amowt of money In the pos^lon of the family, and 
whether or not any member of the family had previously been to America 

V.rt? day before sailing, each member of the family was vaccinated for 
smallpox and their eyes were casi»lly examined for trachoma M»*lena commented 
toJohannthat the skin on her arm had not even been punctured by the vaccination 
and yet her -Inspection card" had been stamped and she was marked "vacclnated.- 

«jpon boarding the ste»nshlp, the Muellers found that atfificage 
ar <>-„i;Odatlon would be quite crowded. The steamship ctjfnpany had, as usual, 
booked too many reservations and was packing as many people as It could on board 
the ship. The ship was divided Into separate ^tions for single women, single 
men and families. The Jews had a separate section to themselvea Eadi section 
held 90 beds, allowing each pa^enger 100 cubic feet of ^e called a "berth." All 
the steerage berths were made of Iron Each bunk contained a mattress filled with 
straw and covered with a slip made of coarse white canvas. There were no 
pillows. Instead, a life-preserver was placed under the mattress at the head <Jf 
each berth. A short. Il^tweight blanket was the only covering provided Each 
passenger could t*e this with htm at the end of the voyage. The berth was to 
serve as a bed, clothes and towel rack, cupboard, baggage ^)ace and table. 

Two bathrooms were provided for the use of atMC^ They were 7 x 9" In 
size ami were expected to meet the nee<te of 195 pa^engera Ten people, men and 
women together, could use the facility at any one time. The only water that came 
out of the faucets was cold salt water. Fre^ water was scarce. Eachpa^enger 
was given about one telf ^llw per day for drinking, cookii^ and washing. Often 
even the fresh water was stale and sour and had to be fre^>ened with vinegar. 
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The dining accompttotlons were eoually disappointing. Each passenger was^ 
Issued eating utensils along with the blanket They consisted of a fork, a large 
spoon and a pall Meat and ve^tables were brought Into th» conH>artments In l»t|e 
galvanized cans and set on the tables In dishpans. There were no serving spoors, 
so each person served himself with his own spoon out of a comimm bowl The 
menu rarely varied from stringy, tasteless salt pork or smelly salt fish. \M/h8t 
little fresh meat was served was spoiled and the bread was moldy. The oatmeal 
served each morning was black and dirty-often with black beetles in It Due to 
the cramped space In the coiTH>artments« each passenger was forced to eat in his 
berth. 

The rtuellers experienced many unpleasant things during their crossing. 
They grew to hate the steamer. They had never been filthy people, liarlena had 
always taken pride In the appearance of her children and the cleanliness of her 
home. Now their steficage acconmiod^ions forced them to live like animala The 
conH)artments wliere they lived were small, dark and stuffy. The smells of stale 
food mixed with the smells of vomit from seasick passengers and of the toilets at 
both ends of steerag e , together with the stench of human bodies which could not . 
be adequately bathed, made the sleecagfi smell terrible, it is not surprising that 
body lice was a cormnon problem. Body lice which, back home, were only found on| 
the most unclean, lazy people, would multiply rapidly on anybody in stggragg 

But there were some pleasant times on the steamer. People played cards 
and sang songs. Some people ev^n c^nced. Those wIk> spoke the same languid 
talked about where they were golr^ what they wo«ld do in America and about 
their bright future in the new land. They practiced tiieir religions—singing hymns 
and sometimes holding funeral services for those %vho died on the Journey. The 
bodies were lowered and dumped into the sea Because of crowding, filth mvi poor 
nutrition, disease was common on the steamers. Cholera, yellow fever, dysentery, 
smallpox, and measles were feared by the Muellers and other immigrants because 
diseased people ml^t not be admitted to hkrth America Rejection could mean 
another 20-day trip back to the old country. 

The trip across the Atlantic to Hew York was humlllatii^ to tf« rkjellers. 
It was not the adventure they expected. However, their hopes were renewed when 
tttey got their first glimpse of America as they approached Castle Garc^ In New 
York Harbor. 
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TMPCMSSiMft THE MARY 

I 

You are a member of the Mueller famUy. emlgrattng to North Aimrtca tn 
1877. Fill in the following blanks and then write in the diary entries as 
you might have written them If you had been on an Immigrant ship m the 
1870'a Use the reading, Ttf mossiNG for deUlls for your diary. The 
beginning and ending dates are filled In for yoa You must fill in the dates 
In-betweea 



This is the diary of . lama yearold 



fly homeland Is 

(boy, girl, man, woman) 



Date 


Diary Entry 


njS77 
(Leaving 
Hamburg 


« 
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3une 23, 
i877 
first 

of Castle 
Garden 





TOPIC! THE Af»^IVAL 

QB^gmvE: To help students understand the processing of immigrants up6n 
arriving at Castle Garden in the 187as. 

MATgRIALS! CASTLE GAWJEN p. 65, ORIGIN OF NAMES - MUELLER TO MILLER p. 66, 
STUDENT LIST p. 67, TEACHER LIST (should be made into a 
transparenq^} p. 69. 



\. Distribute p 65 and have students read CASTLE GAWDEK Ask 
the following questions: 

- My did immigrants have to stop at Castle Garden? (for a 
health examination and questioning about badcground, name, 
etc.) 

- What other thinsp could the irrwnigrants do at Castle Garden? 
(exdwnge foreign money, arrange for rooms, buy railroad 
tickets, a^ about Jobs.) 

2, Select a student in the class to role-play Jofwnn Mueller and 
another student to pose as the in^tor. Have the inspector 

^> interview "Johann" usii>g the questions on the bottom of the 
background page. Tlw student playing Joham will have to be 
creative and ad lib where information Is insufficient 

3. After the interview, ask the following questions: 

- Why do you thir* these questions were asked of the 
immigrants? 

- Would any of your aiders have been lies? Why or why not? 

- Why did the interviewer a* for the immigrant's name at the 
end o f the Interview? 

4 Hand out cc^ies ORIGIN OF NAMES and STU)ENT LIST, p 66 and 
p 67. Have students read the instructions aloud. 

5. Give students time to complete the activity. The teacher should 
make a transpjrency of the TEAOCR LIST on p 69 to use in the 
discussion of student answers. 

6. Ask students If they know If their last name has been cf^iged »Ki 
discuss the changes. 
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In the years prior to 1^, admitting newly arrived immigrants into the 
United States was casual and very few records were kept However, the 
Immigwts Icept coming and by the mid~1«xys it was necessary for state 
officials at major ports to have the necessary facilities to deal with the 
newcomers. 

Thus, for thirty-seven years from 1855 to 1892, Castle Garden, at the tip 
of f1»vhattan Island, had a steady stream of Immigrants. The Garden originally had 
been built as a fortress before the war of 18IZ Before becoming America's first 
immigrant port. Castle Garden had been an amusement center and con cert hall , it 
was now a place where "Immigrants could exchange foreign money, arrange for 
rooms, buy railroad tidcets and asic about Jobs without fear of being cheated." 
(Greenleaf , p. 56) 

Upon arrival in port, the richer cabin-class passengers were allowed to 
leave without delay; but the steerage passengers, which were most of the 
inmiigrants, were taken by ferry to Castle Garden for a health examination and 
questioning. 

The questions were explained by an interpreter, often the first person the 
immigrant could talk to and understand Some of the cations were. 

WW paid for your passage? 

Do you have a Job? 

How maiy dependents do you have? 

will meet you? 
Have you ever bwn in prison? 
Where win you go? 
How much money do you have? 
Please show your money. 
What is your name? 
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OriaSn of Names - Muelier to Mliier 



Hums of Immigrants were oftin a source of collusion for Inmilgratton 
inspectors. Not all limnlgrants could spell ttieir names in Engllsli If the Inspector 
could not say or spell the name, he often chsiged or 'An^canlzed" It on the spot 
Often people were given names of their towns or occupations. The story of SEAN 
FERGUSON, although protwbly not true, shows how this name change miflht take 
place: A germm Jew became so flustered by the lnH>atlent questioning of an 
Inspector th^ when asked his name, sputt«^ In Yiddish 'Schoyn vergessen (I 
forest)." The inspector, who did not understand Yiddish, welcomed "Sean Ferguson" 
to America The Muellers, upon their arrival, ewrienced the same confusion and 
entered the United States as the liillers." 

In the following activity, you will have an opportunity to "Americanize" 
European frames as an immigration inspector might have done wh^ the Muellers 
arrived. 



DiiffCTlONS: 

Fill In the c^wrt below in the following manner: 

1. In the column m»1ced ORIGINAL NAMES, dwose 10 names from your 

student List 
Z Fiinn the COUNTRY OF ORIGIN col«na 
3. PretewJ you are an Inspector at Castle Garden and create your 

Americanize version of the name. V^ite it in the colunwi space. 
4 The teacher will show you the actual name changes How close were 

you? 



nRIGINAL NAME 


COUNTRY OF ORIGIN 


AMERICAN VERSiOri 
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Student List 





EBQCU 


Koch 


Auxgenwts 


Klein 


Beauchamp 


Grun 


Arl)a1estier 


Huter 


Roleau 


Kuster 


BonCoeur 


Pfeffer 


Renaud 


Schwartz 


Noel 




Gulzot 


Konig 




Schumacher 




Zln^erman 




Sontag 


hordtecal 


Fleisdier 


FIscTw 


Kuhn 


Krehs 


Levlnsky 


Traut 


W^lntraub 


Behn 


Blumenthal 


Kaufman 


Stolar 


nueller 






Goldwasser 



^^WFiyS/linRWFfiiAWS 

Sjogren 

Lyung 

HJetm 

Sjobert 

Andersson 

Pettersson 

NUssen 

Johsson 

hundal 



imsH 

Baolgheall 

Concotafr 

(^Idomhnafgh 

Donndubf^ 

Ceallach 

Qufddlhy 

O'Connefde 

Machurchadha 
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TtACMBR LIST 



Koch - Cook 

Klein - Cltne 

Grun- Green 

HUer- Hoover 

Kuster- Custer 

Pf offer- Pepper 

Schwartz - Black 

Weiss- White 

Konig - King 

Schumacher - Shoemaker 

ZliwuOTian- Carpenter 

Sontag - Sunday 

Fleischer - Flesdwr/ FI^Hter/ 

Fisher 
Krebs - Crete 
:raut- Trout 
Behn-Bean 
Kaufman - Cof f man 
Mueller -Miller 



Auxgemons - Algernon 
Beaudtan^) - Beecham 
Artalestler - Alabast^^ 
Roleau - Rule 
Bon Coeur - Bunker 
Renaud-Reno 
Noel - Nowell 
Gulzot - Gossett 



■fFWISH 

Morttecal -Marks 
Kuhn - Coon/Keene 
Levlnsky - Lewis/Lee 
Weintr»«> - Winthrop 
Blumenthal - Bloomlngdale 
Stolar - Carpenter 
Sher-Sherman 
Goldwasser - Goldwater 



.IVfnrq/MnnwFfilAMS 

Sjogren - Shogren 
Lyung- Young 
Hjelm - Helm 
SJobert - Seaberg 
Andersson - Anderson 
Pettersson - Peterson 
Nilssen - Nelswi 
Jdisson - Johnson 
Mundal-Mondale 



IBiSH 

Baolgheall - Boyle 
Concobair - Connors 
Maoldon^l^ - Maloney 
Dcmndubfnn- Donovan 
Ceallach - Kelly/Callahan 
Oulddlhy - OKtohy 
O'ConneKte - Kennedy 
MacMurchadha - Murphy 



From AMroirAM«ujRMAMES Elsdon C Smith, Chilton Book Co., Philadelphia 
1969. 
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TOPIC E5TAa.l5HINS A KEW LIFE 

nRffmvi:- To give students an understanding of the difficulties experiwKed by 
iimnlgrants in establishing a new life. 

MATraiALS- THE MILL£Ra- ESTABLISHIN6 ANEW UFE pp.73. EltlA-SDILBf^ 
p. 77, THE AMERICANIZATION OF HERMANN p. 79. 

I.Hand out THE MILLERS: ESTAO-ISHING A NEW LIFE p 73. Read and 
disams the pages with studenta 

- What do you think was fto-lena's biggest disappointment with 
her life In America? 

- What was Johann's main problem m America? 

- What was Franz' pnAlem because of his union activity? 

2 Give students EMMAS DILEMMA p. 77. Read the letter aloud and 
ask the following: 

- W»»t was Enmia's life in New York like? 

- What has Eirana learned? > 

- To what extent is Enmw becoming Americanized? 

- What do you think is Eirmia's contribution to America? 

- What do you think will hmen to Ermna? ^ 

3. Have stwtent^write a letter of their own to Emma They should 
pretend that they are Heidi (her friend), Gerhrtt (her boyfriend), 
or Hm (her grandnmther). What advice would they give to Emma? 

4 i^e students read THE AMERICANI2ATI(»4 OF ICRMAhW p. 79. and 
complete the activity at the end of the article. Discus students* 
answers. 
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The Millers: Establishing A New Life 



It is 1880. T!ie "riin«^" have deenm New York City for three year& As 
promised. Otto, Johamvs hrother, shared his one-room apartment with the family 
until they could locate a home In the city. 

Life in New Yortc is not what the Millers expected. The -golden land of 
oppoi^unlty- is. m reality, noisy, polluted, filthy, and teeming with crowds of 
disillusioned, poverty-stricken pe(H>le. 

hud) has happened to each member of the Miller family in the past three 
years. Here are their stories. 

'When i first saw whers our new home was going to be. I was so excited. 
The txjlldlngs loomed against the sky like castles. Frcxn the outsKte. they looked 
so Dig But. When we entered the ifioefflfiDl. we found that the building was dh^lded 
into four small apartments on each floor-two on either side of a central hallway. 
We were fortunate to get an apartment with four tiny rooms at the front of the 
bulldli,g. At first this provided plenty of room for our family; but. soon we were 
forced to take in two boarders to make ends meet 

Tenement life Is miserable. The plaster is always falling down, the stairs 
are always broken and dirty. No matter how hard I try to keep my house clean, my 
efforts are in vain Tlw bedbi^ re a torment. They CTawl about bloated with 
blood. I am reminded of the lice on board the steamer as I douse the beds with 
kerosene, change the sheets and spray the mattresses In an endless war against 
the pests. 

In the winter the pipes freeze. Five times \dst winter the water pipes 
froze and Sr<*e. There was no drinking water f<r days and I had to <art water up 
five flij^ts of stalra But summers are worse. The streets stink of garbage and 
Hmm w»te The apartment Is never free of the smell, the files, the unbearable , 
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heat At Hm«s Hke these I am grateful that my chUdren are older. Throughout the 
netghborhood hables are dying and there Is no money for proper medical cafe 
against the diseases that the poor people get 

Food here is so expensive that I buy a penny's worth at a time. Timeshave 
become especially hard since Johann's accident at the textile mill It humiliates 
him to see the burden his helplessness puts on the family. He has always provided 
for us; and, yet, now everyone in the family must work «r/5nf hard to make ends 
meet I make cigars here at home during the (tey and sell them on the streets with 

Hermann when he gets home from school. The work pays so little— I make l,r^ 
cigars a week but only earn $3.75. « 

Life in America is not easy. It makes me smile sometimes to think of our 
relatives back in 6erm»iy who still believe that you can walk down the streets of 
New York and pick up money of f the sidewalk. I try not to worry them by writing 
of our difficulties here in America Let them think we are happy. I hope A3r/ is 
happy. Since he went Wfest over a year ago, Johann has forbidden us to speak his 
name. Yet, more and more I am understanding Kyi's reasons for going Wfest And 
more and more, I feel the emptiness in my heart since he's been gone.... 

iMhann'3 Story 

Look at Marlena I see her sitting, day after day, working her fingers to th? 
bone. Her life is miserable, yet I never hear a complaint I am not so noble. Ever 
since my accident I have been full of de^ir and am unable to bear my emotions in 
silence. Where is the America we (ftwned of? I e)q>ected to have a fine Job in a 
newspaper ^ now or even own my own sho|H i expected to own a beautiful 
home for my family where laughter and »«sh*ne were everywhere. What a far cry 
from this miserable place that we share with the bugs and the stink. How can i 
bear to see my family suffer? 

I know, now, that I should never have taken ttmi iob at the textile mill 
But, what could I do? My family was starving. I had hwrd how bad conditions 
were at the mill, but I could not have imagined wtwt they were really like. 

i had to be at work every morning at 5:00 am. sharp or they would have 
hired someone else to take my place, i stayed until 9:00 p.m. at night with only 
one break one half hour at nooa I worked six (toys a week. Sundays wer^ my only 

days off. 
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But I couW have survived the terrible hours If the conditions at the mill had 
heen hum»e. The mill owners' only concern was how mudi was proAiced. They 
made no effort to ensure our safety as we worked. It w» always dark and stuffy 
In our work areas. These conditions and the long working hours creatfd a 
dangerous situation for us. One young woman In my area, fainting from heat and 
exhaustion, caught her hand In the ^Inning machine and lost a thun* and two 
fingers. Another victim was a six-year-old boy who lost an eye when a sharp 
spindle flew off of the macf Ine he was operating. 

We were aware of as many as three to four accidents per week at the mill, 
yet we were helpless to correct the situatloa Our reauests for more light, fresh 
air and better machinery malntenancet fell on deaf era My supervisor advlsedcw 
to keep my con^jlalnts to myself If \ wanted to keep my Job. . \ 

It was oily a matter of time before I became a victim, myself. I was at my 
station at the weaving machine when the loom collapsed and fell on me. I fell 
iB>consclous from the pain, so that Is all I remen*er of the accident Friends later 
told me that I lay Injured at the scm for over m\ hour before being assisted by a 
doctor. When I awoke I was In a bed In a crowded hospital room. I was Informed 
that my neck and back had been badly twisted. Since I would need at least two 
weeks to recover, my Job had been given to someone else. 

I did not recover In two weeks, or four, or ever. The "twisted" neck and 
back was. In fact, a broken spine that would never heal. I am paralyzed and 
helpless. I spend my cfays helping to m*e cl^, despite great physical pala But 
the physical pain I can bear. Its the mental suffering that Is unbearable. My 
family Is suffering and I am helple^ to make things better. 

\ fttte r Fn y" ^'^^ Germ»iv " February 25. laao 

Dear Ernst 

Things have gone from bad to worse here in New York. My father's back ww 
broken In a factory accident six months ago. Although his back has healed, he Is 
partially paralyzed and still In pala He'll never be hired again! That leaves us 
very short of mcney and I see my mother more worried and anxious day by day. She 

Is doing all she can by making cigars, but it is rx>t enoM^ to pay the rent and feed 

us. ^ 
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t am glutting more and more Involved in mim acttvlttes, Ernst The unf<ms, 
are our only hope! My father would never have been injured If the unions were 
powerful enough to force better conditions In the factories. And tim long hours 
and low wages are unbelievable. The only way to strengthen the unions Is to 
increase the membership. This Is becoming Weaslngly difficult to do, since 
the f KTtorles have be^ forcing their workers to sign a contract In order to be 
hired or to keep their jobs. call It the "Yellow Dog Contract" It states that 
the worker under contract will not ]oln a uoltMi and will not become Invoh^ In 
union activities. So In effect, any person who wants work (and everyone Is 
(Asperate for work) must stay away from unlona Further, any person ^ 
refuses to sign the contract becomes blacklisted and Is thereafter unable to get 
a Job anywhere In towa Hot many are willing to take the risk and support the 
unloa 



You may be getting an Idea of my problem by now. I share ntf, family's 
home and eat at their table, yet can offer little or no financial supfXMt from 
union work. I am young aKi strong and fee] sure I could get a Job^ln a factory If 
only I would sign one of those contracts But that goes against my wy'BelngI 
How can I resign myself to a life of misery, with little pay to show for It, and a 
great chance of Injury, when I know thli^ can get better If workers will unite. 
But then I think, the rent Is due and we have no money. The thoughts bounce back 
and forth In my head and I cannot make a decision. What am 1 to do, Ernst? 

I am sorry to dump my problems on you, Ernst, but It Is good to have such a 
friend to write to. I hqpe thlr^ are going well for yoa Tell your fanlly hello 
forme. 



f 




Your friend always 
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March 16. 1860 

My Dearest FrlerKl Heidi: 

How 1 have missed having you to talic to! So fmidi hrs changed since we got 
off the ship at Castle (krden. As you know, i did not want to leave all my friends 
to c«ne here. Now my life is so busy that i hardly have time to write to yoa My 
Job at the garment factory keeps me occupied from four o'clock in the morning 
until eleven o'clock at night 

Remember when I wrote telling you about my Job in the sweatshop? How 
• *er I was at f irstl It was so exciting to be able to get my own Job away from 
rwiite--and a bit daring, too. Nana is still shocked that her grand(teughter is not 
being brought up as a rroper lady in the traditional manner. H^ 

Poor Nana. She thinks we are all rid^ here and ke^ writing Mama to send 
money for a new coat She must thirtc our street is made of gold. 

That sweatshop was located in one of the teDfimfioL rooms. It was much 
smaller than the factory where I now work. It was so crowded there that at times 
I felt as if I were suffocating. I don't know what I could have done if a fire had 
started there. That happens a lot in sweatshops. 

The " sweater" , ffr. Tillsom, certainly did make us sweat with the wonc he 
nave us making shirts on the machine. ^ scolded me so much at first that 1 didn't 
think I could bear it I did not know at first that you must not look around and 
talk... and you know how much I can talk. I made so many mistakes with the 
sewing, he often called me a "stupid siimal." Anyway, i did the best I could and 
made four dollar a week. Two doll»^ went to Mama and Papa for the rent and 
food, one dollar for night school to learn Engli^. and one dollar for clothing and 
entertainment At first it w^ ha^d wwic Just trying to fi^ out what Mr, 
Tillsom wanted — my English was so bad. Orw thing I did \em there was that 
"American girls never whimper" because at least there is hope that if you work 
hK-i encHjgh today, life may be better tomorrow. 

I was finally able to get a higher paying Job at the f«:tory. Now my salary 
averages about 60 cents per hour. The machines go like mad all day. because the 
f seter you work, the more mohey you get Sometimes in my haste. I get my f in^ 
caught and the needle goes right throu^ it it nappens so quickly, though, that it 
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does not hurt imich. I bind the finger up with a piece of cotton and go on working. 
We all have accidents like that But, no matter how long and fast I work, there Is 
never enou^ money since Papa's accident 

While we are working, the tx>ss, Mr. Pendergast, walks around examining our 
finished garments, if they do not pass inspection, he makes us do them over agala 
To think that 1 used to want a petticoat with yards and yards of materialsl 
Sometimes i get so tired that I Just want to lay my head down on the machine, but 
if I should do that, I would be fined a day's wages. 

Dear Heidi, this letter is ^ long and full of complaining but who else can i 
talk to? riy youth seems to be passing me by. I had lo quit night school and there 
is no longer any time or money for entertainment Will I be at these machines 
forever? Wouldn't it be woncterful If my beloved Gerhardt would come to America 
I have written him several letters destribing Job possibilities for him here. There 
Is a large brewery not too far away and with his ej^erlence, he would surely be 
hired. In time we could afford to marry BgiA have w own home— maybe even move 
to Staten Island where many German people live. He does not write to me so often 
any more and I worry that he has found another girl. Its not Hilda, Is it? I 

If only Karl had not left i» to go West! Maybe i could have saved some money 
for a dowry. Oh, Heidi, so much has ch»i^ that I (to not even know who i am 
»iymore. Some days i feel that America is turning me Into a machine instead of a 
new person. What can I do? 

Sincerely, I remain your friend. 



V^lte a letter of yoir own to Emma. Pretend that you are Held! (her friend), 
Gerh»tjt (her boyfriend), or Nana (her grandmother). What advice would you 
give to Emma? 




Thft AmiirlrMttTatlon flf HtHTmann 



Will there ever come a day when I can Just go to school and have no other 
responslbfllttes? Since Pipa's accident, my studies have suffered. I am always so 
exhausted from getting up at 5 am. to make cigars with ftama until it Is time for 
school. When I return, it is time to sell the cl^ on the street 

i hate the streets of our neighborhood. There are people everywhere, pushing 
and shouting and arguing. There are armies of howling pushcart peddl«^ Women 
scream, dogs baric and babies cry. This is where we must sell our cigars each day. 
tn the summ^ the stench of rotting garbage makes it painful to even draw a 
breath. The snow, mixed with the mud and the decaying garbage, turns the streets 
into a sea of green ^lime, in the winter. 

When i see other boys pitching pennies or playing leapfrog, 1 keep thinking 
there must be more to life than peddling cigars. Papa wants me to go to school but 
he expects me to come home early to help rfama This makes it imporoible for me 
to stay after sdKwl. My teacher, nss Maguffy, says 1 have "potential" and mmt 
spend more time with my studies. She understands how hard it is for me when the 
kids make fun of my shabby clothes and laugh at my funny accent But she says 
things will get better with time ds I learn to be an "Americaa" 

I must finish hicih school. I know what i want to do with my life. Every time 
I walk down the street and pass a family that tm been evicted from their 
ifiDfiBlfiDt because they are too poor to pay the rent, I am even more convinced that 
I must go to college and become a teadier. That way, I cm help other "foreigners" 
learn English and get a good educatioa Then i want to marry an "American" girl 
with a single, short "American" name. I want to live in a clean, quiet 
neighborhood in an apartment filled with modem "American" furniture. When i 
entertain my friends, 1 will serve "American" food. My children will learn 
"American" waya 

And what of l^a Pdips who cling to the old ways? It would hurt them to 
know that i am ashamed of their old clothes ami customs. I (i^&em about one 
day becoming "Herm Miller." How is that possible when, to my parents, I will 
always be Herman Muell^? 



Sincerely, I remain your friend. 
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DIRECTiOHS 

Hermann had to give up many things fn orc^ to become Americanized 
Some of these things are listed !)elow. Put y(Hjrself in Hermann s ^loes. 
Then ranic the items from 1 - a NurfH)erlwo('1dbe thefasifisttogiveup 
and number would be the iacdfiSL Then answer the questiona 



German langi»ge 



Ethnic Foods 



Kame 



Traditions 



Approval of family 



Contact with family 
Religion 

EuropesHi clothing 



I. What was the fiaslfiSt for you to give up? Why? 




3. What change would bother ymcianily the most? Why? 



Ac^ted from i 



it f>ttid1es - level I 
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TOPIC: OnCR IftllGRAKT GROUPS 



OBJECTivg' Students wtn leam atxHit the tiackground and experiences of 
different irrmilgrant groups that came to America 

MATERIALS! BAOmaUHO INFORMATION AND CASE STIOIES pp. 83-97, FAMOUS 
IMMIGRANTS p 99. IMMIGRANT INTERVIEW SHEET p 101. 
THE FOaOWING BOOKS (AT DIMC). 

Ashabranner. Brent Thft New AmerH;«ffl Changing Pattema in U.S. 

ittwiigratioii Oodd. Mead & Co. New York 1983 
Blumenthal. Shirley, and Ozer, Jerome S. rfflntng To America: 

Imtnlgranta f ron i thu British Isles [Dell Publishing CO., Inc] 

Visual Education Corp. 1980 

Perrin, Llnc^ riming To Amprirst Immigrants from the Far East 

[Dell Publl^ing Co., Inc] Vimial Education Corp. 1980 

Rips, Gladys rfeHjIer. r<im1ng Tq AmPrIrA IwMnlgrants from Southm 

Firope [Dell PU)11sh1ng Ca, Inc.] V1si»1 EAJcation Corp. 1981 
Robbins, Albert, rmning To America- Immigrants from Northern 
curope. [Del. Publishing Co., Inc] V1si»1 Education Corp. 1981 



THE FaLOWING FIU^TRIPS (AT DIMC>: 

S5-0I34 OT^€R AI^ICAN MINORITIES (4 fs 4 cas) GERMAN. 

IRISH. ITALIAN. AND JEWISH IMMIGRANTS 
AMERICAN STORY - "The Fukuyama Family" I F5 1 CAS 

A Japanese Immigrant family m the 20th century. 
/y«lCAN 5T(»Y - The Hernandez Family" 1 FS 1 CAS 

An immigrs^t Mexican family in the 20th centiry. 
IMMIGRATION - THE Di«AM AND TfC REALITY 

The Japanese Nightmare 

Little Italy 4FS 4 CAS 

You Belong To Germany 
No Irish Need Aw>ly 



PRQGFDUi^ 

\. Divide the class into grams of - 4 Have each groi^ choose an 
Immigrant nationality to research (other than Germai) and have 
them do one or more of the following 

a Research their nationality with materials given mi other 
materials found in local libraries. Find out when the 
nationality came to America and why, what problems they lad. 



what contribution they made to America, etc hfave the group do 

a 5 - 8 miiiute presentation for the clasa 
b. Someone from the small gnwp interviews an Inmilgrant who 

came from the group's chosen nationality. Use the irtllGRANT 

INTERVIEW SHEET on p. 101. 
c A studerit from the group chooses a person from the PAMOUS 

1M1I6RANTS list, p. 99, and researdws hlm/tjer and presents an 

oral or written report, 
d Each group creates a short play (skit) from the case studies, or 

mi^es up their own irrmilgrant play for class presoitatloa 
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italtans 



Most Italian Inwnigrants came to America between 1880 and 1920, thoug^^ 
some arrived as early as the 16th century. Most of these Irwnlgrants left Italy to 
Improve their livea Wages were better In the U.S. and imssage was cheap. 

During the decades of large-scale Immigration, more than 90« of the 
Italian Immigrants entered the U.S. In New York axl remained there or In other 
major citlea Housing had to be d«ap and close to work. Tenements were 
desl9^ to house "The mo^c people In the least spsrce." Some of the most famous 
Italian cormnunltles were: 

Mulberry Bend - New York 
North Ewl - Boston 
Telegrs^ Hill - San Francisco 
little Palermo - New (Cleans 

Most Italian lmmlgr»its worked In the food and construction Industries. 
Those that headed West settled In agrlcultiral settlements, most notably the 
vineyante m6 wine Im&jstry In California mi In triK* gaxJenlng. 

The construction Industry used Ijixr bosses called pailrones 
(pah-dro-nays). These men were usually of Italian birth or extraction. They would 
recruit workers, serve as intermediaries for translation, aid help bridge Old World 
traditions and New World business operations. The Immigrant ueially paid the 
padrone a commission based on tfw type »kI lef^th of envloyment. In particular, 
the padrone collected »kJ paid out wages, wrote letters, acted as a ba*er, 
obtained housing, and Iwidled other matters the new immlgt«it needed help with. 
The padrone system <tecllned after social workers okI others pressed for laws 
protecting iirmigrants against padrones who took advantage of the newcom«^. 
Also, after 1900 many Italian imml^ts had friends and relatives already 
establi'Jhed In the Italian communities negating the need for padrones. 

Many Italian women worked In intKiStry. In 1910 Italian women made up 
3611 of of the female work force in the garment industry and 72% In the artificial 
flower Industry. 
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Because of thetr long wwlcing hours, low wages, and usually poor working 
conditions, many Italian Immigrants Joined other Immigrant and ethnic workers in 
the formation of labor imions to Improve these conditions 

Within the Italian communities, the newcomers developed their own press 
and mutual-bwiefit societies to aid new inmiigrants. Contrary to native4)om 
American opinion, these social structures served as Important bridges from the 
Old world traditions Into the structure of American life. 



The first Italian immigrants put little en^hasls on education, needing the 
immediate advantage of a paying Job. Eventually Italian jKrents did comply with 
coimHil«)ry education Ims, By 1920 the American public school had become a 
vital link between the newcomer and his acceptance in the new land. 
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*2: The Capelirs 



Maria aiKl Carlo Capelll left Italy to come to America because there was so 
much poverty tn their country. 

When they arrived In New Y«1c Carlo tried to find wbrtc, but no one wanted 
to hire someone who couldn't ^ak Engll^ The family used the last of their 
savings to move on to Chicago. They met the same problem— no one wanted to hire 
a foreigner who could only speak Italian. 

In an area of aicago called Little Italy because of Vhe many Italian 
^iTHTiiyants who settled there, they met a padrone. He had been In America for a 
long time; his Job was to find work for newly arrived immlflODte on the railroads. 

Carlo went to work repairing train tracks. At night the crew slept In old 
railroad cars that had been fixed up like dormitories. It was very uncomfortable. 
Carlo worked 12 hours a (toy doing hard labor; flitting rocks and laying train 
track. He earned a dollar per (toy, okJ out of ttwt money had to pay a commission 
to his padrone and buy food, leaving only $3.00 or $400 per week to meet his 
family's needs. In addition to the poor waicing conditions and low wages, the 
rwtlve bom American who w(MKed for the railroad didn't like the Italian 
iiTwniyants. They felt the immigraits worked for too little money which In turn 
kept everyone's wages low. 

Unable to support his family alone. Carlo r»d to send his children out to 
work also. They worked in Jobs suc^^ as laundry or ironing for wealthy families, 
ma could not attend school. This was i«)settlng to Carlo and htoria who had hoped 
for a better life for their children. WItfwut an education, they would not get good 
Jobs and avoid struggling for money all their lives. 

Maria and Cirlo were citizens of Italy, but beosne eligible for Uilted 
States citizenship after living here for five years. The chil(ren, bom In America, 
'^ere natural citizens of the U.S. 

In spite of the many financial hardships faced by the Chili s in ccrniii^ to 
the United States, they never regretted their decision to move here where so many 
opportunities were avail^le fcr tlwlr chll<jrea 
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Teacher P^ackground 



Large numbers of German-Jewish immigrants came to America following 
the German revolution of 1848. At the time of the American Civil war there were 
almost 150.000 Jews living in America After the organized massacre (pogroms) 
of Jews in Eastern Europe axl especially In Russia, they began to arrive In America 
in record •nurm)ers. Altogether some 3 million Eastern European Jews came 
between 1880 and 1910. Most were listed immigration officials not as Jews, 
but as Germans or Russlar^. so the exact total will never be known. , 

Some of the contrlbutlons macte by ^wlsh scientists and doctors Include 
cures for polio and other dreaded diseases. Many of our department stores, 
clothing manufacturing firms, coanetlc firms and book publishing houses were 
founded by Jews, and they added a wealth of culinary (telights to American cuisine. 
Including corned beef, pastrami, potato pancSces. and bagels. 

Although Jews in /America come from many different nations, their religion 
binds them together as an "etrwlc group." Their customs and culture may vary from 
country to country, but the synagogue and trw Jewl^ faith are the ties that bind 
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f ASE STUDY ^ iff' BMMtan/JilW I9h TiW El8«ltognB 

Jacob and Sophie Etsenberg left fhissia to begin a new life In America They 
came because they wanted their dtlldrw to be free from religious fi&:»QiUfia 

They lived in a pat of New York City called Little Israel. When 
Elsenberg Ihfed in Russia he had been an office clerk. He couKht find a job in 
America however, became no one wanted to hire someone who could only read and 
write Russlaa It was necessary for him to take a Job m a ssmSsblD. nwking 
coata He was j»ld for «h coat that he finished. Because he cmWt finish all 
of the tailor work at the factory, he would bring home a pile of a»ta The entire 
f anily would help sew the clothes In the evening. 

Even with everyone helping, the family only earned $15.00 a week. This 
was more tha« many of their friends earned. It was hard work, but they had enou^ 
to eat and a place to sleep. They lived In 2 rooms in an eight-story tsxmssl 
building. It was very crowded. In the front room of the apartment was the stov^. 
kitchen opboails. a table where the family ate and a bed where the parents slept 
The chlldrw slept in a small, wlretowle^ back room. There was no refrigerator in 
the JOartment so Sophie shopped every day. In the street, vendors sold food from 
pu^K»ta Sophie would go from cart to cart pirchaslng a chldcen from one. 
vegetables from another, ^teny times she would argue with the peddler about the 
price. She was pleawd she Imd enough money for food since many families they 
knew often went hungry. 

She was very busy cooking and cleaning on Friday because the following 
day Saturday, was considered the Sabbath. this day, according to their 
religion, they could not work or even cook. So it was a ^ <fay to relax and go to 
their synagogue to worship. 

The Elsenberg children went to the nei^iborNXHl sdwol. Other Jewish 
children attended, as well as chilcTen whose families came from Hungay. Poland, 
Italy and Ireland The children learned Engll^ at school. They tlKJught it was 
exciting to be able to read a>d write a Qew language. They would try to teadi their 
paents some of the new words they leaned e«:h Once a week the chllcTen 
were allowed to go to the public libray to select a book. Afterward they would 
♦HiTy home to help their father sewthe coats, Tr« <mly day tlwy haJ to play was 
SuHtey. Since there were no parks or playgroufxte, U«y usually played in the 
streets. 
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The Etsenbergs fmsHl America a good place to raise tfielr cn^ They || 
could worship as they wished and they dreamed of good Jobs and educational 
opportunities for them. 





TFArHFR BACICfiiKmiM) 



HEXiCAM 

The first large ^roup of Mexican Americans, some 80.000. was created 
throuj^ the conquest and annexation of Texas to the United States following the 
U. S.-f1exlcan War. Between 1845 and 1854 the Uilted States acquired about;half 
the territory formerly belonging to the Republic of Mexico. Including all or part of 
the present states of Arizona, California, Colorado, Nevada, New Mexico, Texas, 
Ut^ and Wyoming. The MexIcan^American population of this area gr^ slowly 
until the beginning of the 20th century, when Immigration from Mexico soared. At 
that time there wa54)olltical unrest and later civil war raged. Martial law was 
declared and massacres conwiitted. The population of Mexican-Americans went 
down during the depression years. During this time, many people went bade to 
Mexico voluntarily or some city governments Iwd them r^ipped back by train or 
van. 

In 1 927 Cesar Chavez began the United Farm Workers Unloa Other Chicanes 
followed suit and began or^izlng in other Industries, fighting for better working 
cixxlitlons and pay. The Chlcm movement that started In the I960*s helped 
acquire higher wages yet, better schools, bllingiwl education and political 
position^ In j^ocal, state axJ federal government By 1975 over 800,000 Mexicans 
had entered the U.S. workforce. 

T' cane to work In the mines mvi railroads In the 1940's. However, by 
1970 moi.. jxlcans were living In city dwellings and working in Industry. Until 
the 70'3, Mexican men represented the highest proportion of Mexican Immigrating 
to the United States. The 1978\ Immigration Act dwnged that by rec^irlng that 
2055 of all Immigrants be close relatives of those already in the U.S. Thus, more 
women and children Joined their men already here. 

< 

The Mexicans coming Into the U.S. f2K:ed much discrimination due to their 
color, lack of e<KK:atlon aiKi the laiguz^ barier. They cane to find a new life of 
greater economic <^lity. but were faced with poor living conditions, low incomes 
(by American starKto*<te), poor «KK:ati<H«l facilities and poor quality eckicatloa 
As they moved toward Iw^try. in food i»^ess1ng and unsklllsd jobs, their 
standard of living changed for the better, 
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In 1978 the estimated nun^ of ftexicans living In the U.S. was 7.2 mlllloi^ 
—9038 resided In Arizona. New Mexico, California. Colorado, and Texas. The high^ 
birthrate in the Chicano population plays a significant role In the U.S as It is the 
fastest growing populatioa Together with their increased inivolvement m politics, 
education and industry the Chicano population is developing skills and resources 
for dealing effectively with the wider society. 
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Carlos Mendora, his wtfe Marta. and two chlldrw ages two and three, fled 
Mexico and came to the «Jnlted States In 1917. Before the carranclstas (soldiers) 
had come, nobody cou» kt a step out of their village because If the government 
people found them walKing. they would be Killed Immediately. Then the soldiers 
did come and their er*i * village was burned along with a'l the livestock and 
crops. 

To cross the border Into the United States, Mexican iimnlgrants had to 
satisfy certain requlrementa Carlos had to pay $8 each for his family (to which 
the rest of his family In Mexico had contributed), amd take a literacy test in 
Spanish, and everyone underwent a medical exam. 

Carlos got a Job as a cleaner In a stockyard In Los Angeles^amlng 135 a 
week, much r ore than he could l»ve ever earned In Mexico. He sent as much money 
as hecould spare to his family in Mexico. No one in the family could speak English 
but the Mendozas lived In an area, called a barrio, with other Mexican families, so 
they could communicate and find out things they needed to know from them. The 
children, Tomas and Jwlta, went to school when they were six and tried to learn 
English as fast as they could. They were often teased about being greasers and 
eating beans and tortillas. While It hurt, they learned not to get angry. Their skin 
color and culture were different and they had to accept it and be proud-that s the 
way they were ral^ life In the Wilted States was much safer aKl easier for W» 
Mendoza s than the life they had left behind in Mexico. 

When the denressKm came Tomas and Juanita quit s<^l to help the family 
earn money by picking fruit There was a lot of violence during this time because 
the Mexican fruit pidcers were organizing and the growers had f^at opposition to 
this. Juanita eventually married one of the UDlflQ organizers »xJ toother they 
w<rked for improving conditions for the workers. Tomas Joined the Army in 1939 
and earned the Congrftssiofwl 1^1 of Honor <krlng Wbrld War II. Today Tomas and 
Juanita are still living in California enjoying their y»Kfchildrea They agree that 
while they are living comfort^ly, conditions for many Mexican-Americans are 
still not what they should b^. They are well aware, also, of the mwty problems of 
the illegal Mexican immlyants whom they often befrlencted over the years. 
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TFAmra BACiCfiROUND 



In 1853 American ships under the conmiand of Commodore Matthew 6. Perry 
arrlv ed In seeking trade agreements on behalf of the US. and In so doing 
pierced the barriers that had Isolated Japan from the western world for over two 
centuries (1600- 1853). The first 27 .Mpanese Inwnigrants came to California In 
1^9 settling nonh of Sacramento. Due to crop failures and other problems this 
settlement failed. 

By 1890, 12,000 Japanese had emigrated to l^ali and 3,000 to the 
American mainland, almost all to California In the next 30 years or so, another 
300,000 Japane^ emig^ted across tfw Pacific, mainly to Hawaii and California 
By 1970 the J^)anese-American population numbered W,000, settled on the 
mainland ~ but largely as a result of displacements that followed World Wir II. 

The first Japanese Immigrants were recruited from the streets of Tokyo 
and Yokohama on three-year contracts to meet the cheap labor needs of Hawaiian 
sugar plantation ownera Picked from the streets of Tokyo and Yokohama, these 
city dwellers were ill-suited to plantation life, and thus, the recruitment created 
more problems tlwn it «>lved, aid eventually most of the original emigres were 
returned to ^topaa 

Separate living areas were maintained for Japanese, Chinese, Portuguese, 
and Filipino laborers and this helped to encourage the reproduction of .^panose 
life in Hawaii. The principal Japanese Buddhist sect whi(^ took care of all their 
social needs was established in the camp by 1900. In 1908, owing to 
anti -Japanese agitation, a "gentleman's agreement" went Into effect with .^pan by 
which the Japanese government stopped granting passports for all l«K)rers, except 
"former residents," parents, wives or dilldren of residents and settled 
agriculturists. This was in force xsoiW 1924 Japanese leaders bej^ to believe 
they could apply pressure to the leaders to Improve working conditions and in 
1900 organized the first major strike of Japanese workers in ^towaii. This strike 
failed, but as a result in 1920, Hawaii tried to outlaw all Japanese language 
schools. The attempt failed. Oriental Exclusion Acts were erwcted in 1924 These 
exclucted all Asian workers and wives from the Uiited States exc^t if their 
hi»ban(te had established residency and were merchanta A mlA fw 
non-w<H*king-cl8ss men »xJ women W2» set at 1 00. 
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Bf 1930 Asians, including the Japanese, provided cheap labor for the 
railroads, canneries, losing operations, mines, fi^, meatpacking and 
salt-i^fining axi agriculture. Executive Order 9066 was issued on February 19, 
1942, and basically interned all people of Japanese descent on the West Coast 
They were moved to "relocation centers" and forced to sell prwrcy for next to 
nothing, it is estimated that hundreds of millions of dollars worth of property 
was lost, stolen, or confiscated. Only recently has the federal government 
acknowledged any wrongdoing in these matters. On February 19, 1967, thirty-four 
years to the day after the original decree. President Gerald Ford publicly 
apologized and rescinded I lecutive Order 9066. 

Today the Japanese population in the United States, Including Hawaii, 
numbers about 600,000. The Japanese-Americans have made miK:h progress in the 
political arena, particularly in ^aii. In the area of occupational mobility, in 
1979, 3 IX of United States bom Japanese males were in the 
professional-managerial category as comp»*ed to ^ in 1940. 
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(^ay «;f«ity .hipiineag ~ Thc Yaaul Family 

Yoshiko Korematsu came to California from Japan In 1917 as a "picture 
bride." This meant that her marriage was arrwiged by her family and all she and 
her hisband had seen of ead) other were p1cture& Her husband. Tadoshl Yasul, 
owned a small farm and was becoming »iccessful as a potato farmer. They soon 
had two children, Natsu, a girl, and Frank, a boy. They were ^t to public school 
but were learning about the Japane^ culture at home. During the deproMlon 
things were difficult but Natsu and Frank stayed In school and ^-aAiated Natsu 
worked In an export-lr^rt company after gradation, while Frank went to a 
university In San FraKlsco. 

The Yasul's lives were completely dieted when the President signed an 
order In 19^ which forced all people of ^Mipanese desc«it to "relocation can^s." 
There was a lot of fear by some people In the country that the Japanese-Arwrlaws 
would help the government of J^m work against the United States. The YasuVs 
were very loyal to the United States as were most Japanese-Americans but they 
were sent to a camp in Arizona They had very little time to get things together. 
Tadoshi asked a neighboring farmer to look after their property and many of the 
family's belongings were stored in a c^KXch. Soon Frank Joined the Army and the 
family wasn't reunited until 1944 when they were allowed to return to their farm. 

Today Yoshiko and Tadoshi live with their (teughter and her family. Frank is 
a successful businessman and still tries to preserve some of the Japanese culture 
in his own family. 
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Famous Immigrants 

IBiSU 

Victor Herbert-coiwjser/conductor 

Father Edward Flannagan-fouwter of "Boys Town* 

Carl Schurz-Pollllcal activist/editor 
Hargaretha SOm- established first US kindergarten 
Albert Einsteln-physlclst/lnventor of atomic bomb 
Levi Strauss- dry goods merchant, popularized Jear« 
Jotm Jacob Astor^merchant/flnancler 

Peter Zenger- printer/ Journalist - landmark case In freedom of the presa 
Henry Klsslnger-U.S. Secret»y of State 

Phyllis Wheatley-poete^/slave 

John Erlcsson-lnventor/farujus for construction of ttw Monitor 
Knute Rockne- Notre Dame Football coach 

FRE»JQ4 

E. 1. Divont-lndustrlallst who founded [Xipont Chemicals 

John Audubon-»tlst/omlthologlst, founded Intemat ' 1 society. 

Joseph Pulitzer- journal 1st 
SCQIIISU 

Andrew Camegie-lnAstrlallst/j^llaitlroplst 
Alexander 6. Bell- Inventor of the telephorw 

ITALIAN 

Anna Maria Alber^wttl-opera sln^ 
Arturo Toscanlnl-music conductor 
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Ricarxto MontaK>rivactor, star of Tantasy islancT 
Anthony Quinn-jctor 

Irving Berlln~cofrn)oser 

gNGLISH 

Samuel GorY^NN*s-labor leader, founded A. F. of L 
Gary 6rant-Actor 

Felix Frankfurter-Sufreme Court Justice 
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Immigrant Interview 



P&mi INTERVIEWED 
PLACE OF BIRTH 



AGE 



EMilC BACKGROUND 



1 . were the cowimons like In trve place you came from? 



2 When did your family come to the U.S.7 



3. Why did your family come here? 



4 What did you ewct the US. to be like? Were you disappointed? 



5. Describe your f eel Ings *out leaving your native land, and ywr r»ssage 
here? 
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6. What were some of yovr earltest memories of the US? 



7. What were your living condltlorw like when you first came to the U.5.7 How 
and why did those conditions change? 



8. What kinds of Jobs did the people In yoir family obtain? 



9. What were some of the effects of ifimilgratlon on yoir family life? 



10. Were you ever treated imf airly because you were an inmilgrant? if so, 
what was the reason? How did you haivdie the situation? What can be done 
to eliminate unfair treatment for any reaswi? 



11. Did you and your family believe that life in the U.S. was an ln(^)rovement 
over your life In your native country? Why? 
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TOPIC: irtllGRANT 6R0W>5 IN 1>C UNITED STATES 

OBJECTIVE: Students will learn wfvere immigrant groups settled In the United 
States and their contributions to our way of life. 

HATERIALS: OUTLINE MAP, p. 1 05. 



I.Haidoutcopiesof theOUTLllCMAPonp. 1 05 to the students. 
^ Divide the class into groups of 4 or 5 students. Assign 

each group 5 or 6 immigrant nationalities. 
3. ^tove the students research in tJhe school lihrary, public library 

and with materials listed in OTHER IMilGRANT m^m Lesson 

Plan p. 81, to find the following information: 

- What states their chosen natloralities^ttledia 

- The reason or reasons the nationalities settled in the 
particular states. 

- How the irwnigrants affected the states they 
moved to and/or what conirlbutions they made to our way of 
life in Mierica 



\ IfiT ly NATtffliALITIES 



GERMANS 

SWISS 

ENGLISH 

DANISH 

DUTCH 

SCOTS 

MEXICAN 

SPANISH 

FfSNCH 



LITWANIANS 



GREEKS 

CUBANS 

IRISH 

ITALIANS 

HUNGARIANS 

JAPANESE 

NORWEGIANS 

Yl^O^VS 

CHINESE 

UKRANIANS 



SWEDISH 

mJLGARIANS 

CZECHOSLOVAK 

POLISH 

RUMANIANS 

PORTl^UESE 

Fir«4ISH 

KLGIANS 

SYRIANS 

JEWS 

RUSSIAT^ 
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TOPIC IMPAa OF irf1l6RATI0N 



OBJECTSVE: To examtne the impact of "Americanization- from the point of view 
of the iiranigrant 

MATERIALS: THE MIOEI©: 20 YEARS LATER p. 109, THE SECOND AND THIRD 
GENERATIONS p. 11 1 . PATTERNS OF AMERICANIZATION (this COuW be 
made into a tran«»rency) p. 1 17, lltllGRATION LAWS p. 121. 

PR0C£DI8^ 

1. Hand out THE MILLEf^: 20 YEARS LATER Divide the class into 
groim of six, with each groi?> (^woslng a mender of the Miller 
family, working together, the gro^?) should complete the 
infomation for the selected menAer. The group should then 
choose somewie to elth«- report on or roleplay the crop's 
1nf<rmation on their Miller family meirt>er. 

Z The teacher should read the articles WE SECOND AND THIRD 
GENERATIONS on p. 1 1 1 aloud to the class.* D\sams the 
following points: 

- Whidi generation seemed to be the most "Americanlzedr Why? 

- What did each generation consider the cjrcatest factor in 
becoming American? 

- What could be a ne^tive result of becoming too American by 
the fourth generation? 

3.lteing the tra^^)«W7 PATTEW« OF AMERICANIZATION p. 117. 
read and discuss the first three colunms. Then: 

- Divide the c\9S$ into 4 small groups. Assign each group a 
generation from the chart They should decide what problems 

wl^t advantages their aligned generation would have.. 

- After aixHJt 10 minutes Iring the groups together and as a class 
fill in the last two columns. T^a^^ter can refer to p. 1 19 for 
answer suctions to use in the problems and advantages 

columns 

- Ask students where they belong on the chart and if they agree 

with the information givea 



*These articles have adult vocabularies. The teacher should declite if this activity 
is appropiTlate for his/her class. 

i 
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4 Use the games on pp. 215-216 of the ADDITIONAL AaiVITtES 
section to focus on some of the feelings the Inrmilgrants might 
have had about immlgratloa 

5 Hand out copies of the list of iftllGRATION LAWS. Ask the 
following questions: 

- What was the subject of most of the Immigration taws passed 
In the early I800's7 (conditions on ships that carried 
immigrants). Why do you think these laws necessary? 

- When was the first federal Immigration law passed? (1882) 
Wh^ did It inclufte? (It prohibited lunatics. Idiots, convicts, 
and those likely to become ptDlic charges from entering the 
United Statea) 

' What years wm laws passed or actions taken that directly 
discriminated against people Irm Asia? (1906. 1917, 1921.) 
When were the^ restrictions renraved? (1952) 
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The Millers: 20 Years Later 

DIREaiONS: The year Is now 1900. Choose a member of the Miller Family (listed 
below) and tell what has happened duhng the 20 years that haw 
passed. Some things to consider miflht Include changes In names, 
ocovatlons, health, social status, residence and marital statua 

Jol^rat 



Marlena: 



Franz: 
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Karl: 



Emma: 



Hermann: 
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THE SECOND AND THIRD GENERATIONS 



A f>ff.ffl\(1 fifflftfiitlon Italian 

An American in All Respects, Except in Blood 

A sfT*an t(^ In the foothills of the White Mountains of New Hampshire 
acclaims mf as a native son. My rmid-throwing, window-breaking, and 
shoe-wearifig days were in this unfortunate towa To this place my father 
immigrated from Italy at the age of seventeea He had attended grmmr school in 
his native coimtry and had worlced himself through a cutting and designing school. 
At present he is head of a prospering business, a deacon of the town's 
Congregational Churd*. and treasurer of the local Rotary Club. Mother was also 
bom in Italy, coming to America at the age of four. She is a high school graduate. 

I, being more or le^ a prodigy, or so consi<tered by my fond parents, was 
sent to school at four. Studies came easily and I finished in ordinary time and 
went to a couple of preparatory sdwols to be better prepared for college. Such a 
fooli^ ideal I was already developed mentally beyond my age, a»Hl being not well 
developed physic?, ly, found my self left out of boys' gams. This made me shy and 
out of place. Although I went in for sports and achieved success, my schoolmates" 
first impre^lons did not seem to chan^. Every once in a while some one of them 
would call me a "Wdp." At first I fought thwn, only to receive the worst of the 
amf lict nine times out of ten. Under the circonstances, I grichiaHy reverted to 
silence. As I grew older I began to realize the heritage that w?s mine, and I pitied 
the poor fools who atten^ted to hurt my feelings. Ev«i now tSxHigh, it huts when 
someone uses the e)^)ressi«t Sometimes I feel positive hatred for the poor class 
of Italians who are responsible for the general low estimation of the race. 

Father wi^ me to s^dk the Italian tongue, but mother being more 
thoroughly Americanized, did not share his desire. I learned to imderstand it fairly 
well, but not to spe^ it To my knowledge I was deniei nothing I desired 
Intellectually, however, I desired swnething I could not get at home—the constant 
of the English tongue in the most correct maniwr. I had to rely on school and 
outside contacts for that. 

As my father was broad-minded, he, even in my earliest years, told me to 
pick the profession I desired This attitude was really extraordir^ in view of 
the fact that most of the boys that I knew who were sons of ltali»i immigrants 
were practically forced into their fathers' tradea Indirectly, I trace my yearning 
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for a literary life to my Italian prentage. One sunvner I sold subsalptions; thls^ 
was the most revealing ocoi^lon one can Imagine. I saw life almost at its worst 
and learned considerable psychology of human beings besldea Another surmner I 
was a bellboy In a fwtel, again learning to gauge people for their worth, i resented 
the superior attitude of many guests, who were no better than the bell-boya 
Another summer I broke up with several jobs. I worked for a time In a factory, 
whose force was made up entirely of Poles and Lita Although they were 
corT4>aratlvely Ignorant, I learned to admire their inckistrlousness and cheerful 
outlook In America, the land of opportunity. 



All close branches of my parents' families are here In America I do not 
plan to visit the native land of my parenta nussollnl has passed an Idiotic law 
which considers all foreign bom Italians, one generation r»noved, still under the 
Jurisdiction of Italy. That means If i go to Italy before I am forty-five years old, I 
shall have to serve two years In the Italian army. Is that right? NOI What do I 
owe Italy that should compel me to waste two yws of my life for her benefit, and 
even possibly die? WNitever affection I may have had for Staly, m a country 
disappeared with that av»*1c1ous law. 

My closest friends have always been Americana In college I became 9^ 
member of a social fraternity that excluded all but Protestsita The fact that I 
am not Catholic has gone a long way toward throwing me In with Americans only. 1 
have never wished my parents were of another race, but they have hurt me beyond 
worda I have brought friends of mine to visit or have a meal with me. My parents 
are always genial enough, but they often address each other In Italian, which of 
course Is not uniterstandable to guesta They feel at sea. and I feel even more 
en^arrassed. I have had a great deal of troU)le with my parents, the basic reason 
being domestic Inharmony between them. It has proved unhappy for everyone. They 
are never settled. Arguments break out frequently. I prefer to be away when the 
storm breaks, i am relieved to away. It Isn't really a home as far as happiness 
goes. Nothing Is lacking In the way of finances or comfort, but I hate the parental 
squabbles, the eternal fighting. 

I hi^ never been si^Jected to contact with newly arrived Immlg^ta I 
have nothing in common with them, i feel, however, a pride in the heritage tt^t Is 
mine, i am glad that I am what i am in intellect and soul. But as a pero»i, I am 
American in customs and mannera 
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A THiPn fiFKf RATION GERMAN 



Never Correlated German Srandparents with Self 

It is very selctom that I am aware of the fact that I am a third generation 
immiy«it. or that my grandparents were actually bom In anothw* country. It Is 
only when I go to visit my grandnwther, and that happens only on rare occasions, 
that I realize how German they are; but I never correlate their being German with 
myself at all. Both my paternal and maternal grandparents came as brides and 
grooms to Philadelphia and settled in the German portion of the city. As they 
became more used to the new country, they mingled more with Americans, and 
finally moved out of the German secttoa Ttwy apparently did not find it difficult 
to malce this gradiwl transition to American ways, for they never mention the 
process. I have often heard them ^)ealc of the trip ov«- and its impressiveness, 
but their acclimation to our ways must have been so gradual through the iBerman 
groups in which they first lived that they were unaware of the change. The 
process of reacculturation is a very difficult and tedious adjustment and is rarely 
totally accomplished when one moves into a new culture when he is fully mature. 
F(r this reason my grandmotliers, although they are American in many ways, retain 
some German traits, even after almost fifty years. On the other hand, a relative 
who was but a year old when he came, grew up and received all his impressions in 
the new coutnry. 

I have never lived In direct contact with people of my own nationality 
other than my grandparents, and my associations with them were very close in my 
early years. During vacations my gramlmothers began the practice of spealcing to 
me in Germaa I soon became aco^tomed to that tongue and believe I could 
understand anything they mi^t say to me in that langiage. Although both speak 
English fluently, they like to use their native tongue with one whom they trairad 
themselves. I am a locking forward to studying GOTian next year, but of coirse it 
will not be easy, ^ 1 itfidersteixi merely sp(Aen German, and irolMtoly a local 
dialect at that Nevertheless, I feel a rwtural eagerness r<r the course and expect 
to enjoy it far more it^. the Latin 2»k1 French I have r«d to t^e. 

I have always taken a certain pride in German accomplishments and 
traditiona It was only dirlng the World War that \ felt pained to reveal my 
German ancestry, but those days rapidly passed I always feel a little swell of 
pride when my professors m«it1on the work of some outstanding German scholar. 
Other than In this superficial sense, my interest in German things is practically 
nil. I do not find its history so fascinating as that of other countries, and I am 
dls^ted with its literature. My father, who prob^ly feels more closely bound to 
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eermany than I, once, tn a rmwient of ancestral prlile. bought a con^lete set of 
German masterpteces. Sadly wwugh, he h» read only one or two volumes. I have 
removed the pa^er wrappers from several others, but neither of us can 
appreciate the heavy German style. 

rty mother speaks German with such difficulty that one cannot understand 
her. but my father can use It fluently. He finds It very beneficial In his practice, 
since many of his clients are German-^jealclng friends of my grandparents, i 
never feel ashamed of the language, but I am embarrassed when my grandnwtri^ 

use It tn p^Wc placea In such localities, anything foreign attracts much 
attention and makes me uncomfortable. And yet I realize It would hurt my 
grandmothers to mention this fact German to them seems far more usual than 
English. 

I have never known any recent liwntgrants from Germany, but I have seen a 
friend of my aunt several times. She wears sud) outlandish Outdiy costumes 
thati find It difficult to keep a straight face In l»r presence. I am sure I should 
be a^ianed were I forced to travel with her In a crowded street car. Butlwould 

feel this way about any foreign person; the average American does not like to 
have notoriety thrust upon htm by an odd-looking con^lon. 

My brothers sisters, from our own views, are not German In appearance. 
The fact that a friend has discovered that I can trowlate her first-year German 
sentences has forced me to recognize my nationality. I take no offense at all; It 
Is a mere coincidence. Doubtless I would retaliate, should a similar occasion 
arise. On the whole, I am usually unaware that I am a third generation German 
imtnig i^t but When i «:ti»11y beam cognizant of this fact It does not 
embarrass me In anyway, except In the Instances of going to the theater with my 
gravdmothers: then I certainly wish I were Eqgll^ On all other occasions, I 
yeatly admire the GOTian race and Its works. Even Aring the )«torld War 1 place 
all the blame upon the Kaiser and tluis felt at ease to praise (Inwardly of course) 
the courage and pluck of the Germans. I suppose I ^11 always be slightly 
prejudiced in this re^)ect, but It Is only hwnan to value «ie*s own ancestors and 
consider t>)em to be the best type. 

There are still a few German characteristics in our home. First of all, Dur 
style of cooking is predominantly German, because mother learned this art from 
my yandmother and we are perfectly satisfied with the resulta The imused 
classics represent fine Intentions, if nothing else. Our understaidif^ of German 
and our feeling of pride toward things German are outcomes of our ancestry. 
Finally, I think that our family -11 possess some of the German physical wid 
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perserverant and cwsclentloi©, and possess the German ability to'plug away at 
thinga Sometimes I become disgusted with myself for being conscientious, but 
then 1 attribute It to my InheHted nature and forget about It In these ways we are 
really German, but we are unaware of the fact unless we pay particularly close 
attention to them. One may conclude, therefore, that by the time a person is 
removed from his ancestral home by two or three ^nerations, he has little in 
cwranon with it and is only slightly affected by its customa 
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Patterns of Americanization 



From one generation to the next immiyant famiUes changed as they became 
•Americanized." The chart below shows a pattern of change which 
sometimes hwened. What problems and what advantages might each 
generation experience. 



Second gen«*ation 
iirmtigrants. 



irst generation 
mmigrants 



Third ^neration 
inKTiigrants 



Fourth generation 
inunigrants 



Cmwxf ry of Birth 



Not bom in America 
Came to America from 
another country. 



Strongly resisted new 
ways. 



Bom in America to 
foreign-bom parenta 



Bom in America to 
American-bom psrents; 
Grandparents fcreign- 
bom. 



Bom in America; parents 
grandparents, bom In 
America; great grand- 
parents foreign-bom 



fpii>r<ranl7at1on 



Started getting away 
from old ways - staged 
leaming American ways. 



More American ways than 
"old" ways. 



jffiyANTAffS 



Completely Americanized 
but Interested In leaming 
about old ways 
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tMfm^ nf ArnirtcaniMtion (Answer suggestlona) 



Iwngimg^ wont know 
English. No adequate 
job skills for new 
country. 


Bring new skills, culture 
and Ideas. 


Not totally one or 
other. 

Conflicts with parenta 


Know English language 
could be blltoigual 
Could help parents. 


Might not ha^ ability 
to sstBdk second 
lar^uage. 


Know English language 
very well. C«) develop 
better work ski lla 


lose second language 
and other cultural 
background. 
Will be assimilated 
Into society. 
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Immigration Laws 
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1607 Virginia is founded by English colonists. 

1789 The Constitution sHall have Power.„.to establish a uniform Rule of 

1790 An Act to establish a uniform Pile of nattrallzatlon called for a national 
rule m order to prevent particular states from receiving citizens and 
forcing them upon others ^ would not have received them; set the 
residence requirement at two years. 

1795 Act changed residence requlrenwnt to five years and specified that a 
declaratton of Intention be filed three years before natirallzatloa 

1 797 One member of Congress suggested that since the country is fully populated. 
Immigration should stop. 

1798 Align and Sedition Acts authorized expulsion of foreigners considered a 
threat to the United States and extended residence requirements for 
citizenship to fourteen yeara 

1819 -An Act regulating passenger ships and veswls" set a limit of two 
passengers per five tons of wssel, required mmiiman supplies of food and 
water on ^Ips leaving the united States to prevent danger of death by 
starvation, mH laid the foundation for data on inrnilgraita by requiring a 
myifest of al 1 pa^engers taken on board ships bound for the United States, 

1848 Act set standards for ventilation, coolcing facilities, food and water 
supplies, and sanitation on sailing ships. 

1855 Castle Garden iimnlgcaDi depot opens in New yoric City to accommodate 
larger msiMDers of iimnigcaDta 

First Steamship Act established standards for pas^nger facilities, food and 
water supplies, passenger space (one passenger per two tons); contlmied the 
manilast record; axl dwrged ships $10 for eadi and every passenger over 
eight years of age who died on the voyage. 
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'tmmfgratton Encounigement Act' provided for a Commissioner of 
Immfgrstlon appofnUd trf the President to aiAhorlze labor contracts as a 
meansof pe)ftngfor tranaporti^Nm totheUhltedSti^esL The Commissioner 
was assigned to collect mformatfon on the climate and r e sou rce s of the 
united States for dlsdilMitlbn througjhoi^ Europe. An i^f Ice was set up In 
New York to make contracts with raltot>ads for tickets for trnmigrai^a 



1875 First federal Immigr^lon law bars lunatics. Idiots, coiwlct?, and those 

IHcely to be welfare casea 
18^ Fedval bnmlgnftlon law prohibits lunatics, knots, con^cts, and those 

lUcely to become public ctarges from entermg M United States. 

1882 Chinese Exctoton Act bars Chinese laborers from entering the united States 
for a period of ten years (renewed In 18^ and extended Indefinitely In 
1902). 



1885 Foran Act prohibits prepaying Immigrants' passage tei exchange for services. 
Applied to unskilled labor, since artisans and professionals were exempt 

1886 Statue of Liberty Is dedicated 

1891 Health qualifications are added to Inwntgratloh restrlctlona 

1892 Ellis Island becomes clwlng-houw for Imlgrants, replacing Castle Gardea 

1907 Teddy Roosevelt's "Gentlemen's Agreement" with Japan denies passports to 
Japanese laborers wishing to come to the united States. 

1917 A literacy test is required for persons over sixteen years of age and barred 
immigration entirely from most of the Aslan-pacif Ic area 

1921 £mergencyOuQta Act restricted Ifmnlgratlon using a quota system based on 
netional origins; f avired Ftorthem and Wtotom Europeans. , 

1924 National Origins Quota Act created a permanent qui^^^ystem which set 
limits at 2X of each foreign-bom nationality Ihfing In the Uhlted States In 

1939 W0rld war il began All Immigration ceased 
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19^ Displaced Persons Act allowed 400,000 World II Ee£i«Be.to enter the 
United States over a four-year period 

1952 hcOrran-^lter Act removed former tans on Asiatic and Pacific Immigra- 
tion, retained sum system, and gave top priority to Immlflr a nt a with 
superior education and needed skills. 

1954 Ellis lsl»id closed. Syfi*ol of ending of mass Immigration. 

1965 Immigration and rationality Anwndment alx)i;shed national origins fluota 
system and allows inmilgratlon on a first come, first served hasia This Act 
ended racial restrictions. 

1966 rirfwn mfiiflees could become icmniigaDta and seek cwttrallratloft 

1975 Vietnamese rAfiiggfts relwtantly allowed to enter US. at end of Vietnam 

war. 

1978 Haitians granted "entrant status" for 6 months until Congress approved 
residence. 

1980 Withdrawal of presidential power for wholesale refugee artnlssKm 
Congress must now approve. 

1982 Simpson-Mazolli Immigration Act introAiced and fmseA In the Seiwte. Then 
sent to the House of Reire^tatWes. 

1984 SifT^Json-riazolli Immigration Act in cormnittee between the . House of 
Representatives and U» Senate. Seeks fines for en^loj^ of illegal aliens; 
amnesty and permanent residence status for ille^ls pre^tly in the US.; 
and higher nexican immigration <|iK>tas. 
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TOPIC- BECOMING A CITIZEN 



OBJECTIVE: The studtoits will leam the steps that IfTHYilgrants take to become 
citlzena 

HATBIIALS: CITiroeHIP CHART p. 129, STEPS TO BECOMING A CITIZEN p. 131. 

(this couW be made Into a transparency), 5 teacher made cards 87 2 
X 1 1 (5 or 6 sets depending upon class size) ial>«;led as follows: 
•IMMIGRANTS ENTER THE U.S.,- 

•IMMIGRANTS MAKE APPLICATION TO THE OFFICE OF IMMIGRATION 
AND NATURALIZATION," 
-|MM1®^ANTS TAKE EXAMINATIONS," 
■IMMIGRANTS HAVE FINAL HEARING,- and. 
-IMMIGRANTS J«CEIVE rarriFICATE OF NATURALIZ-ATION 

PROCEDURE: 

1. Divide the class Into »na1l groups of 6 studenta Each student 
^1d t^e a ard wmH arran^ himself In tl» correct sequence 
order for becoming a citizen. 

Z After giving the students 5 to 10 minutes tc arrange 
them3elves.the teacher should read the correct order, to the 
students, e, g. "Step I...... Step etc 

3. Hand out copies of the CITIZEN»IIP CHART »>d have students 
write In the steps as they appear the d»rt 

4 The teacher ^id then show overhead tranwency of STEPS TO 
BECONNG A CITIZEN on p. 1 3 1 . and explain sixne of the details not 
listed on the students' charts: 

a. After step *1 Is flnl^, an Investigation Is done on the 
afjpllcsit 

b. The s^llcant Is ttm notified to ai^ar before an examiner 
with 2 U.S. citizens who can testify as character witnesses. 
The applicant and wltne^^ are Int^lewed under oath. a(»rt 
from each other. In private, by the ftetirallzatlon Examiner. 
The rest of the hearing Is open to the public and the c»H31(^te 
may bring a lawyer, friend or other representative. 

c The witnesses testify that they know the applicant well, have 
seen him/her In location of stated reslctence, and describe his 
moral character and loyalty to the IMIted States. 
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d The caiKtK^e Is given an examination which tests Icnowledge 
and uwlerstanding of the history, principles and form of 
govemmmt of the United States. Part of the test will 
examine the candidate's ii>ility to read, write and speak 
English. (If IM candiMe is over 50 years old and has legally 
resided m the U.& for 20 years, tl» language re<^iirement may 
he waWed and the candidate allowed to take the test using an 
interpreter.) 

The teacher should then mention the final hearing details as 
shown on the chart 
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Citizenship Chart | 



^tep i 



■ir 




1 




Step 3. 




Step 2. 



/ — N 




c — .' ' 

{ ^AiR«Hr 9 ytM* It ^ 











Step 4. 



Step 5, 
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steps To Be coming A Citizen I 

A Submit application to Mk» of Immigr^ion and naturalization 

a Submit a rfngerprint (if over i 4), a biological information form, 

a medical f orm« and an af f i<tavit of support 
C Give a S50 fee for ftimg and 2 color photographs. 

II. Anenamin^iQn (after application has been processed) 

A Must be accompanied by 2 US. citizens (sennas witnesses and 
testify as to qualif iciAions) 

B. Must prove qualific^ions 
I. Age and residence 

a leyearsoroldM* 

b. legil resident of aa for at least 5 )mrs 

c. i^ident of state from which they seeic ni^uralization at 
lei^ 6monttis 

2 Prove that they have lived by generally accepted moral 

standards for 5 years. 

C. Education 

1. Must read, write and spealc ;^ words of English (unless physical 

handicap or small child or eldo^ly) 
Z Must show basic towwledge of history and form of govemnwnt 

of the US 

D. Pay a $25.00 processing fee. 

Ill pi ^i 

A Of f icers'prepare report for the judge (may request additional 
evidence) 

a Applicant is notified what ju.^recofimiemte 
C Hearing is held 30 (toys after the examination 

D. Applicant takes oath of loyalty to US. 

E. /^licant receives certificate of naturalization and is considered 
a citizen. 

I. Children under 18 automatically become citizens if at least one 
parent Is naturalized and receives citizenship certificate for 
them. 
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TOPID MOr€ ABOUT THE MATURALIZATIC^I PROCE^ 

O&SCTI VE: Students will ^In an understanding of the naturalization 
procesa 

MATERIALSiSAMPUE CITIZENSHIP TEST p. \35, OATH OF AUEeiAMCE (a 

tra n s p arenc y can be made of this) p. 1 41 , SUGGESTED CITIZENSHIP 
PROGRAMS p. 145. 



PROCEDURE: 

I. Briefly review the previous lesson, outlining ttw ^epa that an 
Immigrant takes to become a citizen, elUw^ with or without the 
CHART from that activity. 

Z The teacher shouUlinform the class thi^ he/aha Is goftig to assume 
the role of a NaturallziAlon Examiner and give them a atlzenahfp 
Test Using the SAiWE CITIZENSHIP TEST on p. 135, ghw students 
selected questions to answer. After M test Is taken and answers 
checked, the teacher then totforms the studei^ who pas^ 

O Grading by the Naturalization Examiner Is strictly subjectwe. If 
the Examiner feels that the Immigrant has a good grasp of 
government and history, and Is functionally literate, he "passes" 
the test 

O For an extended learning acth^lty, the teacher could assign 
students to find out the answers to all of the questions on the 
citizenship test 

3. The teacher can Inform the students th^ the examiner may advise 
the candidate about ix)w to complete the wrtttm petition. The 
petition Is sigted by the candld^e m his own haraNrritrng and 
he/she swears to the truth of Its contmts. 

4 Those studmits who pass the test can then take the OATH OF 
ALLEGIANCE on p. 141. Before Uie tmhers show the OATH, they 
could have the studei^ write theft* own citlzerehip oath and thm 
compare It with the actual one. The tMCher could go o\^ the 
oath, phrase by phrase, having studei^ explain what Mch phrase 
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means and looking up words In the dictionary, if nece»ry. 



5. Have some or all of the studwrts nmke a CERTIFICATE OF 
NATURALIZATION showing thi^ a person Is a clti^wi The class 
could vote on »w best one. Ask students to consider which pat of 
the process is the most in^ortant ki tran^orming^an immigrant 
Into an American citlzea Is It the residency requfcwient, the 
petltionttig priKredure. the test, or the certif io^ which is thtf 
mo^ fcnportant? Should nrtlveHxm Americans be required to 
follow the same procedures? ^ or why not? 

6. The teacher may want to have a mock naturaliz^ion proceeding 
and/or a citizensh^ day ceremony. On p. 139-41 are suggested 
programs as gim in firt^w ^'^ gitigenshio by the Immigration 
and Nrtira1i;»tion Service which is the DIMC. rtore details and 
sample ^)eeches and addresses can be^ound in the book. 

This mitfit be a good program to do for a PIX) meeting or as a 
culminating activity for the lmmignrt;km unit given for other 
classes or grades in your school. 

7. Another follow-up activity would be to invite someone who has 
been throutf) ttie naturaliration process to speak to the clasa 
Contact SAFEGU^ ft 441-3803 fior aaaoi of aptakers. 
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SAWLE CITISNSHIP TEST (with mwers) 

NOTE: Questions are selected by the examiner at his discretion and gh^en orally 
tothecandld^e. 

Parti: Amijrtran Wstory 

1. Name the 13 original colonies. 

A. Connection Delaware. Seorgla. Maryland, Massachusetts. 

Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Pennsy Wanla. Rhode 
Island, South Carolina, Virginia 

2. Who Is called the father of his countryr 
A. George WMIni^oa 

3. What do the stars and the stripes of the united States flag stand for? 
A. Each star represwts a state while ttn 1 3 stripes represent the 1 3 

original colonies. 

4 What are the highest mountains In the Uilted States? 
A. Rocky Mountains 

5. Who was Abraham Uno>ln? 

A Hewasthe 1 6th president of the U.5. He freed the slaves and saved the 

Unloa 

6. What was the Revolutionary W^? 

' A. It was the wa* between the 1 3 colonies and Britain over taxes and 

freedom. The colonies won the war. 

7. When was the Revolutionary W*^ 
A. From 1 776 to 1783. 

8. What was the Civil wr? 

A. It was the war between the North and South over slavery and 

economics The North won the war. 

9. What Is the name Of the national anmem? 
A. The Star S|»ngled damer. 
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to. Vi/ho were the Rilgrlms? 

A They were anioiHl ttie first settlers to come to thts coum^ 
freedom of reUgfoa They vriviHl In Mnsachusetts m 1620. 

1 1. y/hat Is the United States? 

A It Is a federated union of 50 states 

\Z are the foir most lfm)ortant documef^ In the early hls^ 
Uhlted States? 

K The Declaration of Irafep^Mlence, The Articles of Confederation, The 
Constitution, and The EmancH»tlon Proclamatloa 

13. Whi^ Is the capital of the linlted States? 
A VMilngton, 0.C 

14 Whero does the President live? 

A in the ¥/hlte House In wa^lngton, ac 

1 5. What Is the longest river In the Uhlted States? 
A The Mississippi River 

16. What Is the 4th of July? 

A it Is the independence Day of the Uhlted States. 

1 7. What Is the Constitution? 

A It Is the highest law of the United Statea 

I a Do you Icnow the meaning of the colors of tiie United States flag? 
A Yes: red Is for courage, white Is for purity, and blue Is for Justice and 
truth. 

19. There have been 16 territorial ewsim made by the Uhlted States since 
theRevolutioni Nameeltfit 

A Louslana Purchs^, 1^; Florida, 1819; Texas, 1845; Oregon, 1846; 
Mexican Cession, 1846; Gadsden Purchase, 1^; AlaM, 1^7; l^all, 
18^; The Philippines, 1698-1946; Puerto Rico, 1899; Guam, 1899; 
American Samoa, 1900; Canal Zone, 1904-1979; OS. Virgin islands, 
1917; Pacific Islands, 1947; Trust Territory, 1947. 
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2a There tm^ been 39 Presidents tn the Uif ted States since the Constitution 
went mto effect rteme ten fti»ldents and give the years tfiey were In office. 



A. George WMIngton 
vtohn Adams 
Thomas Jefferson 
James Madison 
James Monroe 
John Quincy Adams 
Andrew Jackson 
Martin Van Buren 
William Henry Mrim 
John Tyler 
James Knox fH>1k 
Zachary Taylor 
Millard Fillmore 
Franklin Pierce 
James Buchanan 
Abraham Lincoln 
Ulysses S.&tnt 
RiAherf ord a Hayes 
James Garfield 



1789-1797 
1797-1801 
1801-1809 
1809-1817 
1817-1825 
1825-1829 
1829-1837 
1837-1841 

1841 
1841-1845 
1845-1849 
1849-1850 
1^1^ 
1853-1857 
1^7-1^1 
1861-1^ 
1869-1877 
1877-1881 

1^1 
Ronald W 



Chester Arthur 
Graver Cleveland 
Benjamin Harrison 
Grover Cleveland 
William NcKtoiley 
Theodore Roosevelt 
William H T^t 
¥ftKxirow Wilson 
Warren & Harding 
Calvin Coolldge 
Herbert Hoover 
FrankllnD. Roosevelt 
Harry S. Truman 
Owl^t a Elsenhower 
JohnF. KMmedy 
Lyndon a Johnsffii 
Richard M. Nixon 
Gerald R Ford-appotnted 
«^mes Earl Carter 
1981- 



1881-1885. 

18^1889 

1889-1893 

1893-1897 

1897-1901 

1901-1909 

1909-1913 

1913-1921 

1921-1923 

1923-1929 

1929-1933 

1933-1945 

1945-1953 

1963-1961 

1961-1963 

1963-1969 

1969-1974 

1974-1977 

1977-1981 



PART 11: AiTMiHi^ fintfgrtwMnt 

1. How does the government get the money needed to carry on ^ts affairs? 
A By taxation 

Z Where Is the original document of the Constitution located? 
A In the »^ional Archives, Washington, D.C 

3. Who wrote the pledge to the flag of the United States (Plm^ of 
Allegiance) 
A Francis Bellamy 

4 Who elects the President? 

A The people, through the Electoral College. 
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5. Who makes the taws for esch Of the 50 States? 
A. The state legislature of each state. 

6. DM we have a govemmer^ before the Constitution? 

A. Yes, we had a govenvnent under the Articles of Confederatloni 

I. What are the two houses of congress? 

A. The House of Representatives and the Senate. 

a What hod/ advises ttie Preside!^ mmakmg policy decisions? 
A. A cabinet macte up of 1 3 members. 

9. What IS the 26») Aimndment? 

A. That a perm 1 8 years of age or older can w)te. 

to. In order, name the successors to the President In case the President 
resigns <r dies. 

A. The Vice President, the Spwker of the Hou», the Presldwit pro 
tempore of the Senate. 

I I. How long does a Federal judge serve? 

K For life, unte^ he or she Is charged with unbecoming conduct 

12. What vettie three branch of the Unlttfd States gcvemment? Mamethem 
and give their main power. 

A. Legislative — miftes lawa 
Executive — enforces laws. 
Judicial — Judges laws and lawmakers 

13. What are the first 10 Amendnmts called? 
A. The Bill of Righta 

14. What is a democratic government? 

A. Government by the people through their elected repremtatWea 

15. What are thi; principles of the United States Constitution? 
A. Liberty, equality, and Justice. 

16. is the American government a feder^lon or centralized? 
A. It Is a federatloa 
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M. What are trie mjor political parties In the United States? 
A. TheOeiiK)cratlcrwrtyandRe|Hi>llc» 

18. Is the United States a dlctator^lp, a monarctiy, or a repiOllc? 
A. A republic 



19. Who is new the President of the United States? 

20. Why do you want to become an American citizen? 

PART 111: Pnfl»«hTest 

write the following sentmes. conH>letlng those which have blanka 
1. I want to be an American citizen. 



Z ihaveapenlnmyrl^tt^ 



3. Thlspenhas 



(blue, blacK) Ink. 



4 I came to 



Estate) from 



(country) on 



(date). 



5. lam wearing 



6. Yesterday was a 



icolor) shoea 

{hot, warm, cold) day. 



7 1 am working at 

a Wehave children: 



9. My f Irst iwme Is 



..sons and 



10. 1 will do my best to be a worthy citlzea 



daughters 
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OATH OF At LgStANCE 



'I hmtyy declare, on oath, that I ahsolutely and entirely renome and 
abjure all allegiance to any foreign prince, potentate, state or sovereignty, 
of whom or which I have heretofore beo) a subject or citizen, th^ 1 will 
support and defend the Constitution and laws of the lilted States of 
America against all enemies, foreign and domestic; that t will bear true 
faith and allegiance to the same; that I will bear arms on behalf of the 
united States when required by the law; that I will perform noncombatant 
service In the armed forces of the Uhl ted Statis «^ re^Jlred by law; 
that I will perform work of national importance under civltlan direction 
when required by law; and tl^t I take this obligation freely without any 
mental reservation or purpose of evasion: so help nw God." 



From Louise Bog^ .intimi>y tn nt<7i>n8hiD Funk & Wagnells, 1967. 
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Citizenship Programs 



r 



mm 



NATOSAUSATION FlOCSMMO AN9 

(BVKNDfQ Sa»OM) 



(HIP Day Ckbemony 



MiniMUr 



1. OpeaaSng of court 

2. lovoeatilfflii 

8. America Smg 6f «i«rB atfi(«mf 

4 Motion for m**^""*"" of petitloiMrs . . . NoiuraHfai^ 



e. 

7. 
8. 
«. 
10. 
11. 

12. 

IS. 
14. 



tea 



lastmctions to applfeaats • • • 

AijhBliilrteriittoathofaUeBiai^ . • • • _5f*f^£2!! 

Addras PfowwMBi* o»W*wi 

Sflog . «*orM 

nedga to llw flag ^iUri «irfi«fiw 

Flnmtatfam<tflfa«i .... Jg<pr»Miii<i<fa< flfafe <y 
FreBOitafti:^ of ccq^ of flag code . . . Ai»»ftowaww»i 

0istrtbailon to sew^ MtorslM dtissw lha pai^liM "A 
WdeoiBe to U.SJ^. CtttenaWp" by NatoiaJiaitioa Exaaaiiiar 

Star^Siiaiigled Baimar Enifn 

dooiag of co«rt 
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NATDRAUZATiON PBOC8EDDK3 IN A UNITO STAT^ DISTSICT COURT 

r 

L Opening of woaX # 

2. InwieatioB . . . UimMtm 

8. Motion by Natuzmlizatlon Examiner 
4. Gssnting of motion by Judge, who turns proceedings over to 
Prc^pnuai QuUnnan 

0. Addren Officer of erne dtib 

• 7. Judge directs ekrk to administer oath of al le gianc e 

8. Clerk of Court administers oath to applicants 

9. Ghairman directs advaiMe of colors and rising of atm«Dce 

for pledge of aSegiaiwe 

10. Pledge of allegiance to ta^ Entire audience 

11. Bemarics to newiy naturalized dtixms by Judge 

12. Chairman directs audience to stand for Natiraal Anthem and 

announces it will be song by Miss , 

prominent soprano, andience-requested to join in final vem 

15. National Anthem 

14. Distribntion to new ei^!»is tl» pamphlet "A Welcome to 
U.S.A. Citizenship" by Judge qt "Naturalization Examiner 

16. dodng of court 



Naturalisation PBomoiNG in a Muniopal Ajmaossnu 




L Bai^ Concert Higk xkool band 

Z, Opening of court 

8. Address . Preside Jtfd^e 

4. Intxodueticm of speaker PrmUktg Judge 

6. Address . . . Officer of a National PatrioHe Orffunixatum 

6. Beeognitkm by court of Ni^turaliaitifm Phntmfner 

7. Presentation of petitioners % . . NaturaHxation Examiner 

8. Motion for admission of petitioiMffs 

9. Granting of motion by cmnt 

10. Administering oath of i^legianoe . . . Preeidinff Judge 

\L Pledge of Alkgiance Entire cmdienoe 

12. Qosing of court 

18. National Anthem High eehool ba^ 

14. Retirement of colors 

16. Distribatioai to newly naturalised dtisens the pamphlet "A 

Wetemne to U.S.A. Citixaiship'' by Prodding Judge 
18. Benediction MMster 
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Natusaloation FwoasBtmi and dmsNSHip Day cmmony 

Held in a Pabk 



L Coneert r/AAnufBiwd 

2. Opoiiiui «f court ^-S- 

8. Advancement of the colors . . . 17-S. Army Color Gvm 

4. AddzMS 

5. BeecgnitiiHi Iv^ the court of Natarallsatiffli SnmiiMr 

6. Motion for admiaeitm of petitioners . . '. NatwoUMoUon 

Examiwr 

7. Gnmtlngof SMrtkm 

B. PneentatUm of Petitioners . . NaimuUmUon Sxaminm' 

9. Admixdstering of oath of allegiance . . . Clerk of Court 

10. Becognitfon by the coort of Chaimuui, (Stixniahlp Comndttee 

IL Graetings Ck^rmm 

12. Nanratkm by rtOSo eoBunentator 

15, Pwaentatl<maf AmerfcaaFlag PatrwUcCtub 

14 Acaq»t«iiet of Flag By a New CUlMen 

16. Pledge of AIh«lance to the Flag . . Old mud New CiHgmu 

16. C^odng of court 

17. Invocation fmr Citixenship Day Cerwmmy 

18. Wekome . . Vice Chairman, CUUetuhip Daw Committer 

19. Citixenflhip Day Prodamatiim .... Road by Chairman 

20. Address ^ , . , 

21. Laying of Wr«iths by BepresentativBS of the Thirteen Original 

Stattf in Honor of the Signers of the Constitution 

22. Distribution to newly naturalized dtlma the l»xnphlet "A 

Welcome to U.SJL Citizenship'* by NatoraH»tbm Exam- 
iner 

28. Singing of the Natitmal Anthem . . . Sn^ mf^snee 
24. Bflttrantotttf theColoFB .... UJ3. Arm Coim' Qmrd 
Benedfetloa _ 
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TWIC: rrtHeRATION TODAY 



OBJECTIVE: Studmts will be able to 1<i«itlfy current Immigrants and their 
renons for coming to the United States. 

MATERIALS: 6RAPH5 *1 and •2 pp. 151-152^TAm£ 1 p. I53,(a11 3 COUW be made 
into transparencies), BACKGROUND INFORhATiON (for rolepla^f 
activity), PL 155, RCIEPUYS p. 159, POLITICAL CARTOON p. 1«, 
THE Jlt1l6RANT (this could be made Into a transparency) p. 165. 



PROCEDURE: 

1. Direct students to look at GRAPH *1 on p. 151 to discover where 
the most recent immigrants have come from. (Asia and Latin 
AmerlcaX Discuss the following questions 

- \Miy have people been coming from that part of the world to 
live In M United States? (wars, political turmoil, economic 
problems) 

- Why are more Asim coming In recent years? aaws 
restricting Asian Immlgwts were lifted 1n1965). 

2 Direct students to look at GRAPH ^ on p. 152 to decide which 
state has the most registered aliens. (California) 

- Los Angeles has been called The New Ellis Island' Why do you 
think It has been called that? (lirenlgnants go there as they 
used to go to Ellis Island m New York.) 

- Why do you think mmilgrai^ now go to U>s Angeles rather 
than New York? (It's closer to Asia and South America than 
New York, It has a warm climate and other groups with similar 
language have settled there.) 

3. Ask the students to look at TABLE «1 on p. 153. Discuss the 
reasons these particular groui» of people might come to the 
United Statea 

ttexicaoa - tad economy in MokIco, easy to cross border, many 

other Mexicans live here. 
Iranians - M political Situation, would be killed because 

they disagree with government, k)w draft age (14) 
«^ivadQriMis - t»d political Situation, can m^e better livii^ 

here, other people here speak Spanish. 
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.tipai^ - oUmt Japanese are already established here fn 
large nurt^^ers. cm make more money fvere than in Oapaa 



rhinesg " can get better education In US. because there are 
m<xre colle^^s. 

Ktrmatm - can mifce more money in U. S and have a better 
standard of living. 

Piiiptnoa - Professional people are getting murdered for political 
reasons in the Philippftws and m the ua the same people can 
em a better living because of their eduo^ion and prof essioa 

Could point out on worid map where each of these groups from. 

4 Use some or all of the following questions for discussion: 

- What are sme po^ible problems thi^ can be caused by M 
United States allowing immigrates Into the country 
today? (possibly take Jobs that ua citizens midfit want, 
schools become more crowded, resemments and fights among 
various nationalities, not enough housing so omt of housing 
goes 14). higher crim rate, traffic problems) 

- How could we solve the prob1en»7 (Not let so many people ml 
as immigrants, plan our cities for future growth, build more 
sdx>o1s and highways) 

~ Do you thiMc the people who are coming today as immigrants 
want to stay m the US or would they want to go back to their 
own country if certain situations chmged? Why or wT^ not? 

Before starting die f«>leplay activity, the teadier should read or 
par^thrase the BAOCGROIM) INFORMATION on the countries on 
p. 155. 

5. Divids the class into gro^ of three, giving each person a role to 
play; citizen, non-citizen, or irmnigration officer. Give each 
groi9 a ROEPLAY p. i59(sory» groups will have to do the ssne 
one) and about 10 minutes for the inmilgration officer to reach a 
decision as to whether or not the non-citizen should be admitted 
to the U.S. After the groups have con^leted their roleplay, 
discuss each officer's decision with the rest of ttm class. 
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6. Hand «A copies of the PaiTICAL CARTOON on !>. 163. W»feoneor 
two students read tlw words aloud and then discuss the foltowng 
questions: 

- In whi* time ^ history do you think Ws cartoon was done? 
Wh^ makes you thMc that? (the early 198as. because of the 
mention of QAa and Haiti - coui^rtes from where weVe gotten 

recent ftnmlgrants) 

- ^ do you thWc is me artl^ s lAtltutde about our cwrent 
Hnml^^lon laws? ¥lhat words m M cartoon make you thMc 
ttwt? (doesntlHce them, uses words such as 'one 2-yMr trial 
basis; "tenvorary resWwKe for 10 yms; and 'coast 
toispected") 

- doM the word documwited mean? (ft rmns thrt a 
person has legal papers to be In this country) 

- Why do ^ think all the papers are at the b«rttom of the St^ 
^ Liberty? (could represent all the paperwork with which 
Immigrant have to deal) 

7.Show the tran^jarency of THE irffUGRANT. Discuss the 
following points: 

- In what way does the s(»igwr1ter feel tl»t Immigration has 
changed? (Immigrants used to be welcome, now they find a 
'closed door^) 

- Does the writer feel good or bad about the change? ^mnrake 
you think that? 
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Graph #1 




Europs Asia 



Latin Canada Africa Ocaanfa. 
America and others 



Shifting Origins of Newcomers 

Heglona Saurcss of EfT^tion to U.S. 

1908 1t77 

Europe 114.329.orM% 70,010,or15% 

Mm. 19.778, or 7% 57.759, or 34% 

Latin America 119.364. or 40% 207.611, or 45% 

Canada 38,327, 0f13% 12.688, or 3% 

Africa 3.mor1% 10.155. or 2% 

OcMtfiia, other 1.516 - 4.092. or 1% 

TOTAL 296,697 462.3 IS 
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Graph #2 




Where They Settle in U& 

8t ISiB^ COWH — 



1- CsSfonrdB ...1,200,941 

2. NowYortt .. 600.719 

3. T«MM 377,782 

4. Borida 368.379 

6w Mtnois 297,120 

9. New Jareey 279,604 
7. Mnradw- 

80lt8 175^ 



9. m/htgm ... 139.973 

9l Pw w^l w nlB 109,999 

101 Oofmeeflcul 94.909 

11. OMo 97.020 

12. WteNnglon 71.674 

13. Hmfl 69W 

14. ' Maryland .. 96^429 

15. Arizona .... 94.133 
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Table #1 
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This table represents the nuaber of peoples 
of different nationalities who came to 
Los Angeles. California In 1970 and 1983. 
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BACK6II0IJM) IHFORMATION 

mu Is an Island in the Cartbbm Sea ^ich is south <^ Cuba It has few 
industries and most of the people depend upon agriculture to support themseWea 
There has been much political unrest to Haiti s^ 1946. in 1957 a man named 
Francois Duvalier (Papa Ooc) tMcame President He ruled as a dlct^or until 1971 
when his son Jean-aaude succeeded him. The con^ltution of the counfry has 
never been fully eitforced. CMena^id women owr 21 can vote, but only persons who 
own property can hold public <^fice.) JeanHTIaude, who rules as a dictator, 
controls the armed forces and a secret police force. Since the early )mts 
thousaids of Haitians have left the country because of the political situation and 
poor economic conditions there 

mom 

Vietnam is a country in southeast Asia The couiHry was divided after local 
Comminist forces defied ttie French who had occupied and ruled Vietnam for 
many yeara The U.5. interfered to prevent elections because the Communists 
wouldhavewoa 

The war resumed in 1957 when Vietnvi^ Communists (also known as the VC 
or Viet Cong) began attadcing wn6 fighting to SouU) Vi^nam The South 
Vietnamese Army, which received military aid and advisors from M United 
States, fou^ against the Viet Cong. In 1965 combat troops from the United 
States began to take part to the war. There were tnw from other countries 
including South Korea, Australia, New Zealand and Thailand which Joined them. 
The Viet Cong were helped by Nord) Vietnamese soldiera Russia and China 
supplied the Communists with war matehala 

By 1969. the United States tnd more than 543,000 troops fighting the war. 
Then the Americans began withdrawing and South Vietnam tog more 
responsibility for carrying on the war. In *tanuary, 1973, a cewe-fire agreem^ 
was signed by the United States, htorth and South Vietnam and the Viet Conj^ 
However, North Vietnam, South Vietnam, and the Viet Cong did not follow the 
a^-eefMnt and continued to fight The war ended on April 10, 1975, when South 
Vietnam surrendered to the Cmmjnista Many people who had foi^ht against the 
Communists fled the country to avoid living under ConmH«ifst rule and being killed 
lyy the government 
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aOifTH KOREA 



So^ Korea Is a country In Asia, northwest ^ Japaa It Is a rugged, 
mounumous land with soli tM must be heavily fertilized to proAice good crops. 
It iMN»me bwolved bi a war m I960 when It was Invaded the 
The Uhlted SMmb end other countries helped South Korea while Chftwse troops 
jotowd the r*rth Koreana Peace came m 1953 but only after fcKalculable 
destructloa Thm has been much political unrest mSoiMih Korea since M war. In 
theigTas, the presldM^ at that tttne, Mr. Park, Glared martial law. He was 
assassinated ki 1979. A 6eneral Chun took coi^l <^ the govmmei^ extended 
martial law ttiroughout the nation and arrested leading politicians. He lifted 
martial law m 1981 and was elected presldei^ soon tfter. Today there are about 
39,(m Amerk»n troops In South Korea because thrn are still fears of an Inm 

from North Koreai 

The Revmnd Sun Myui^ Moon leads an international religious sect of Buddhists 
commonly called Ttoomea" He became famous ft) the Uilted States (Ming the 
1970's when he emigrated from Korea to attract new believers imo his sect In 
1982 Reverend Moon was convicted Income tax emioh, and was sente^ 

prison term which he Is now serving. I 

Iran Is an ancient country In the Middle East area of smmiwestem Asia It's 
mam religion Is Islam. For many years It was ruled by men called ahaha The Shah 
who ruled m the I96as and T^s made many reforms m the country Including 
dlstrttutmg land to poor people, ghf mg women the right to ^ and building many 
new schools, and highwaya M there were large numbm of Iranians, especially 
students and Intellectuals who accused the shah of ruling as a dlct^ and of 
using a secret police force to crush political opposltloa Also, a group of Moslems 
didn't like the shah for his policies that decrmed the importance of agriculture 
and InchJded a trend toward makftig women equal to mm under the law and m 
terms of Job opportunitlea There was a revoHAIon and a Muslftn religious leader 
called Ayatollah Khomeini took control of the govmmMit At KhomemVs direction 
the revolutionaries established many reguli^HxKi over Uw Ih^ of the :)eople. For 
example, mm and women were forbidden to swim together, and ti:e use of 
alcoholic beverages was oi^lawed. The govemmei^ has executed large nun^Mrs of 
Its opponents and some others who failed to follow Its policies v^ich m based on 
the Koran, ihe sacred book of Moslema \rm has also been In a war against Its 
neighboring; cou^ry, Iraq, since 196a 
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as>a, an island In the Caribbean Ocean about 90 miles south of Florida was 
ruled by a dictator namwl B^lsta Hi the l«y& In 1953, a yoing lawyer named 
Fidel Castro started a revolution against him. There was continual f Itfitmg uiUII 
l959whenCastro'sforcestoolc control of the government ImmedlMely after the 
revolution many Cubans who opposed Castro left the country. Mo^^fttjwn moved 
to the Uhlted St^ In the meantime the CUwn government seized 
American-owned sugar plant^lons, cattle ranches and oil refineries. Castro 
turned to Russia for economic aid and military assistance. Soon DIM became a 
Communist country. The Uhlted Sti^ has maintained a mm} base on Cubars 
Guwtanamo Bay. which Is resented by the Cuban government In 1980, Castro let 
anyone who wanted to, leave the Island. More than 125,000 refugees came to the 
US. There was a lot of controversy Involved with these refugees bequse large 
nwnbers of irlsoncrs and mental patients were reported to have come. 
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ROLEPLAYS FOR irtHSRATiON TODAY 



You feel that people like the Imlm, 
who ha¥e come from dlcti^or^lps and 
are asking to stay in the U S. as 
refugees, are us^ th^ as an ^ way 
Into the States. A/ter all, they may 
ha^ dictatorships, Mit not Communist 
dictatorships, and anyone who iMwt a 
Communist has to be all righjt People 
like this who cant get along In their 
own country wont get along In oirs. 
They take Johs of some good Am^cm 
while they're causing trouble. 



You are asking to s€ay m the aa as a 
cetugefi because you oppose the 
Ayatollah. You feel tJwt his gown- 
ment Is very r^mslve. You feel tM 
ymi would be a good clilzsD because you 
believe deeply In Dmiocracy. The Cubans 
have been a1 lowed to stay In this cou^ 
because they fear for their Ihres m Cuba 
You, too, fear for your life In Iran. One 
does ra^ oppose the Ayatoll^ and Ihre. 



You feel that part of the reason the 
United States failed In Vietim was 
that the South Vietramse didn't fight 
hardenough Many good American boys 
died m a fight you could see no real 
reason for and you hate the hisnlllatlon 
suffered In that war by the United 
States. The Vietnamese have no money 
and unemployment Is getting worse 
every day. You uKterstand a little about 
the Chinese and Japmse, but who are 
these newcomers? Whoever they are, 
we did all we could for them, and we 
aren't obliged to take food from our 
mouths just to keep them going. 



Mnn>nt<7iin f Vifltnamgsel 

You were loyal to the South 
V1etname«j cause In the Vietnam War 
and aided the Amerlon forces by supply- 
ing Information whenever you could. Your 
sons died In the army of South Viebiam. 
Now with their wives and children you 
have fled to the Uhlted States hap^ to 
stay forever You feel sure that you 
would be killed ^Id you ever return to 
Vietnam. You feel that your loyalty to 
Anw*1cm ^Id In sane way be re- 
watted 
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ntl7fln (Owner of a Small 

You feel that the Koreans are work- 
ing their way Into the produce Industry 
In hopes of capturing it and possibly 
that the Korean Central Intelligence 
Agency may be coordinating the effort. 
Also, you think that the Koreans are 
coming to extend the teachings of that 
crook Sun llyung Moon and his Unifica- 
tion Churdi You don't think he Is a 
religious leader but a politician who 
wants to control American politics. 



hifln-riti7en (South Korean) 
You have decided to migcaU to the 
United States for a number of reasons. 
You have a college education and yet 
there are not enough Jobs for college 
graduates In South Korea Theaverage 
income for a year is only $1 ,5<X). You 
have a teenage son who would soon be re- 
()u1red to serve in the army for at least 3 
years if you stay In your country. The 
political situation isn't very st^le. You 
have to worry about ComjmMiism and 
North Kore?, war and all sorts of restric- 
tions by the government 



nt\7t^ (Union U 

You feel these people must learn to 
get along in their own country. It's the 
duty of our government to keep them 
out. and if they try and stay, round them 
up and deport them. You have worked all 
ywr life to make things better for the 
American workers. Now, with so many 
iin>flfli aliens willing to work for very 
little, its harder to negotiate for fair 
wages. 



You have smuggled your way out of 
your country and into the United States. 
You feel the dictatorship of Duvalier is 
too cruel to live iiicter. of your 
friends who have voiced criticism of the 
government of ^iti have been arrested 
and diS9^»*ed. You feel sire that if 
you are sent bade you will be killed, if 
the united States will not allow you to 
stay here le^lly. like the Citots, you 
are determined to stay ille^lly. 
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ntlTPnfrar Mechanic) 

You feel chested because, due to the 
many Cubans who have come to Florida, 
jobs are getting harder to com by. You 
resent your taxes being spent on relief 
for those who can't work. Youdon'tsee 
the sense In the U.S. opening l|s bonfers 
every time another coimtry h^ti)rob'- 
lems. Is It fair to give American citi- 
zens problems just because they are 
generous? 



You feel you are reacting s» any gi 
businessman would. After all. prices 
are fixed on m4)p1y and demand. There 
are lots of Mexfcans looking for work, 
so wages go down. If they turn Into 
troublemakers, let them go home 
where they'll really know what poverty 
is. They know what they agreed to 
when they cane to the U.S. Besides. If 
they'd save their maf>ey. It would be 
worth a lot more In Mexico, and they 
could live well between Invests In the 
States. 



Castro Is the dictator of your country. 
Since you opposed him, yoii, and several 
of your friends escaped to the Uhlted 
States In fear of your 11m Youhaveno 
money and are willing to do any work to 
support your family. Because you worked 
In an America firm In Cuba, and were 
loyal to American Interests during the 
f^lutlon. you feel you have a Hgnt to a 
life within Its border& Your problem Is 
the an^ and prejudice you are exp«*l- 
encing from the American people. Few 
seem willing to help you, and you feel 
that Is wrong. 



YouhavebeenlntheUS since the 
igecs and were badly needed to harvest 
cnH)Su You had no schooling for your 
chlldron, low wages and siAHiunian liv- 
ing cations. You and yotr co-workers 
are still afraid to orgaiize for fear of 
ma^ deportatloa Aft«- all these years, 
you feel that you have a right to stay 
permanontly and pre^ for better working 
conditions without fear. After all. It Is a 
free comtry, and you want to live here as 
a human being with dignity. 
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Political Cartoon 



fioest 

Tte wrctchedj^nto of ywr 



TSm TSMpDRASy iSaPQICe FOR k 

Send'Uiese.-th&kaeiess. 
tempest'tossedi^toioe 

(iHUSSfKMCm^lUm) ^ 




Reprinted with permission of the Alhuifueriiue JournaL 
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TIC IMMieRAMT 

(Wonte from a song t>y Nell Sed^a) 



Harbors open their arms 
to the young searching 
Foreigner 

Come to live in the light 

of the beacon of liberty 

Planes and open skies, billboards 

would advertise 

Was it anything like that when 

you arrived? 

DreanUK»rts carried the futire to 
the heart of America 
People were waiting in line for 
a place by the river. 

OmJS: 

It was a time when strangers 
were welcome here. 
Music would play 
They tell me the days 
were sweet and clear 
it was a sweeter tune d^txH 
there was so m^K^ room . 
that people could come from 
everywhere. 



Kow he arrives with his hopes 
ds^ his fwart ^t on mir«:les 
Come to marry his fortune with 
a handful of promises 
to find theyVe closed the door 
Ttwy don't want him anymore 
There isn't anymore to go around 
Turning away he remembers he once 
heard a le^^ 

that s{K}ke of a mystical, m^ical 
1^ called America 
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TOPIC ILLEGAL ALIEN5AJND0CUMENTED ALIBC 
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OBJECTIVE: Students will learn the t»ckgrour- of the Illegal alien problem and 
try to figure out a re^ondble solutloa 

MATERIALS: TEAOCR BACK6R01WD p. 170. COMIKG TO AMERICA-THE ILLEGALS 
p. 171,R0LEPUYp. 179. 

PROCEDURE: 

1. Before doing this lesson, the teacher should read the BACKGROUND 
onp. 170 

Z Have students read aloud COMING TO AMERICA-THE ILLEGALS on 
p. 171. Ask the following questlona 

a What Is the difference between refugees and illegals? Refer 
students to the definitions of refugee and Illegal allea Then 
refer to what the article says. (It d^>end8 on the official 
attitude of the United States toward the country the person 
comes from. Indlvldials fleeing Coiwnunlst countries and 
coming to America, even Illegally, are alnwst always allowed to 
stay as political refugeea On the other hand, people coming 
from a place such as violent El Salvador would probably not 
qualify as refugees since the United States currently supports 
the government of El Salvador.) 

b. Who make up the lar^ group of Illegal aliens, and how long do 
they usually stay? (Mexicans, six iiwntl«) 

c. Why do Mexlcaiw cane to the US. Illegally? (Very high 
unefm>loyment In Mexico and more and more Jobs are done by 
machinery In Mexico. If they come le^lly Uiey have to be on a 
waiting list and be a close relathm to a \9gBi\ resident In the 
U.S.. or a billed worker, or professional, or have a ^wnsor 
willing to ixwide financial supjport for 19 to five years.) 

d. How do people get Into the U.S. Illegally? 

(Some pay smugglers (coyotes) to get them across the border, 
others Just c«ne on their owa) 

e. What effect do Illegal aliens have on economy? (fteny pay t»<e8, 
but not many use social services. American enH»loyers depend on 
llle^l alien labor, some people say they take jobs Americans 
turn down while others feel that American workers are hurt, 
e^>ecially minorities, women and young people.) 
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3. Explain to the class that they will be deleted Into four groups wltt 
a particular role to play. Eadi group Is to deckle upon a soHitton 
for the Illegal alien problem. They are to review the su^iestlons 
listed at the end of their background mrt«ials (what should be 
done?) and also Urn entire article to gather facts to support their 
solution. They can use either one of the listed suggestions, or 
make up one of their owa 

4Choose one person to be the {>resldent's Advisor and then divide 
the class Into four groups and give them their role play. Have them 
choose a spokespersoa Each group will be a part of a Presidential 
Dsmmlsslon on illegal aliens. 

5. Mter the gnw have prepared their answa*. a spokesperson for 
the group should orally preset his/her group's plan to the oMrs 
Kting as the CoiYNnisslon. 

6. Following each ^esperson's presentation, the other members of 
the CoimniMlon, as well as the Presidents Advisor, may ask 
questions or ct»llenge the group's report 

7. When all four groii9>s have finished making reports, the 
President's Advisor will corafuct a vote to decide on one solution 
to recommend to the President Each group has one vote. If a 
majority fails to support any of the suggestions, the President's 
Adv1s(r will decide on his own r eco mme ndation to the President 
based on the Conmilssion's discussion and announce it 

6. When the role playing stmulatimi tm ended, the cla^ as a whole 
should discuss the good and bad points of the solution which was 
chosen 

9. H&^e a class discussion on the question: ^Kxild the children of 
Illegal aliens living in the United States have a right to go to 
public school? Ttw teacher refer to the followliHi t»ckground 
material: 
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The state of Texas Das refused to pay for the schooling of Ulegal alien children 
since 1975. Some Texas cities, such as Mlas. bar them «rtlrely from the public 
schools Other cities like Houston require high tuition payments which are usually 
beyond the reach of the parents of these children: Most of the children stay home 
or wander the streets while school Is m sessloa A few attend privately 
supported, but limited store-front schoola 

A lawsuit filed on behalf of eight families dwilenged the exclusion of Illegal 
alien chidden from Texas schoola The families argued that since they paid state 
and local taxes their chllcTen had a right to attend public schools 

Texas replied that If Illegal aliens could be denied food stamps, welfare and 
medical aid by federal laws, then the children of llwse aliens could be denied a 
free pUbllc education by the state. School <^flclals toW the court that It would 
cost an additional 120 million to educ^e the estimated 14,000 Illegal alien 
children living In Houston alone. 

The two-month long trial held before a Texas federal Judge Included the 
testimony of children of llle^l alien larents. Som said that broUiers and sisters 
bom m the Uhlted States were permitted to attend school while they had to stay 
h^ .le. 

Finally on July 21, 1980, Judge WOodrow Seals ruled that the Illegal alien 
chlKfren had a right to attend pdbWc sOtool "Equal protwtlon of the laws." said 
Judge Seals, "Is meanli^le^ unless It applies to the u ;ular as well as the 
popular, the weak as well as the strong. The undocumented children residing In the 
sti^e of Texas are entitled to that protection.' The state announced that It 
planned to appeal Judge Seals' declsloa What do you think? 




TEACHER SACKeROlM) 
Refugee Act of 1980 



1. R<K]efines "refugee' as a persorr fleetng persecution tMsed on race, 
religion, naiionallty, membership in a particular social group or political opinioa 

2 Provides standardized federal funding for 14) to three years for refugee 
resettlement programs admlntstmd tif private volui^ agenciea Each agency Is 
free to raise additional money and design its own resettlement programa 

3. Through 1 982, allows up to 50,000 refugees to be admiUed to the U5. in 
addltloh, the President, with Congress approval may raise this quota if conditions 
so require; for 19C^, 140,000 slots are allocated Beginning m 1983, the 
Preside!^ must consult with Congress to establish an annual refugee quota each 
year. The President retains parole authohly (primarily Intended for Indivlitols, 
but used m the past to admit large groups) and the right to respond to emergency 
refugee situations. 

4 Allows the government to waive most of the grounds for exclusion from 
penmment-resident status, such as illitmcy, so that refugees can qualify^ 
evei^ually for citizenship. Moreover, refugees are not counted as part of the world 
quota of 270,000 or the country quota of 20,000 but are a separate category. 

5. Grants asylum to aliens in the U.S. cannot safely return home; up to 
5,000 asylees per year can obtain permi^ion to stay in the US. 

fSmrr^ ImnHgriitlQn and PtAUr P»Hiy Who fun Become An American? (Mewton, 

MA: Education Development Center, 1981 Field-test Edition) (9. 87-88.] 

Omm <^mB iM^HfiPAIlT STATUS 

A refugee enters the U.S. sans visa He is issued special travel documents by the 
Department of State declaring refugee statua These papers allow the immigrant 
to work or go to school during the m year waiting period before he can apply for 
permanent resident statua Upon conflation of the one year residency he can apply 
for and obtain the "green card." The normal requirements for naturalization now 
apply, and the inmigrant nnist fulfill the 5 year residency and pass the citizer^hip 
test like any other immigrant 
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Itwasthefourthof July, 1980. A group of 27 persons could be seen wallcttig 
across the desert of Organ Pipe Cactus N^loiwl Monument In southern Arizona 
With the tempw^ire reaching IICP r>y midday, the peipple ran out of w^er. 
Opening the suitcases they were carrying, they began to cMrtc anythtoig llqirtd - 
shaving lotion, deodorants, cold cream. Fliwlly, they drank their cm irlne. Six of 
the gw colliijsed under a palo verde tree before they lost consclousne^ Later. 

when a Border Patrol officer found ttie six travellera..all were dead. 

Who were these people? Their story be^ In the Central Aitwrlcan country of 
El Salvador, where revolut1onw7 violence had taken the lives of J,000 pe yle since 
the beglwing of the year. Like many others before them, a group of Salvadorans 
arranged to flee their country and «)ter the United States Illegally. 

Consisting of middle class peraxw who paid $1,200 each to be guided on the 
2.500 mile trip from El SaWattor, through Guatemala and Mexico, to the US., they 
began their trip aboard an air-conditioned bi». As they approached the 
U.S.-Mex1can border, they w«^ told they would tme to make the last part of their 
Journey on foot Some of the women In the grwp wore hl0» heela Mono were 
prepared for hiking through the desert 

They made the illegal border crossing on the night of July By noon the next 
day they were exhausted aid out of water. Six died together undw- the palo verde 
tree. Other bodies were found scattered over the desert, bringing the death total 
to ♦hirteea Fourteen of the groi9> survived. 

The Salvadorans whose Journey ended so tragically in the Arizona desert were 
part ^ fw of iimqai a»fitis xTiiss the U.S.H1exican border. Howmany 
of these people entered the U.S.7 Where do they come from? Why do they come? 
How do they manage to slip acrow the border? IWwps most importantly to 
Americans, what ?ffect do they have on the U.S. and Its eaxwmy? These are 
important question to answer because Illegal immgratlon is becoming one of the 
greatest social problems facing this coimtry today...and one of the most difficult 
to solve. 

How many? Wtwre do they come fron? 

No one really is sure how many niApai aliens have entered the United Statea 
Estimates have ranged as high as 12.000.000 persons. But. the best guess is that 
fewer th» 4.000,000 illegals are living In the U.S.. at any one time. Population 
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e)q)erts have discovered that while there Is a constant flow of people comli^ to 
the United States fllegalty, there are also people leaving each year. This Is 
especially true In the case of Mexlcai lllegala 

llle^l tmmigranta come from many different parts of the world. Some enter 
Illegally on tourist or student sdsaa^ and then disappw Into the population when 
their 3daa e^tplre. Others, like the Cuban l)oat people" enter the US. without 
government approval, hut claim Uwy are political cefugfi^ Those officially 
recognized as csfugees are allowed to remain In the U.S. and become citizeoa. 

Sometimes there is a fine line drawn between cefugees and lllegata The 
difference depends on the official attitude of the umed States toward the cou^ 
the Immigrant comes from For example, indWlduals fleeing Comnnnlst countries 
and coming to America, evm Illegally, are almost always allowed to stay as 
political refugees On the other hand, the SaN»Sorans who died last summer in the 
Arizona desert after fleeing their violent homeland would probably have not 
qualified as tefugeea since the United States currently supports the government of 
El Salvador. 

rtexlavis make up the slr^le ]m^i group of iiiggai anens currently coming 
Into the United States. About 3,000,000 of them are probably living In the US. 
today. However, many of these Illegals remain In this country only temporarily. 
They usually get an unskilled, low paid Job wnidi does not last very long. Once the 
Job Is over, they often return to Mexico, WSiyne Cornelius, a political science 
professor at the lAiWerslty of Dilifomia at San Diego, claims that the average 
stay of Mexican illegals is around six nwntha Of cour^, s(»ne remain for much 
longer periods of time, m^lle others are caught and deported Inl979, Just over 
one million persons, the majority of them Mex1c»i, were arested by Immigration 
officers. 

Why do they come? 

Luis Gomez (not his real name) lives alone In a rented trailer In Houston, 
Texas,. Gomez, who Is 39, has a family now living Just over the Texas border in 
Mexico. He and his family have at different times lived together and ap»t in both 
the US. and Mexico. As a Mexican cUizfia Oomez tm come to the US. Illeplly 
several times. The l^t time, he had a false birth certificate whid) cost him $60 
At home in Mexico, the most he could earn would be about S50. a week. In Houston, 
he works as a painter's helper for $200. a week. To Luis Gomez, it nmkes a lot 
more sense for him to work in Houstoa To do^so he must illegally cro^ the ' 



U.5.-riex«can border, something less liw>rtant to Wm than the welfare of his 
family. 

Like Luis Gomez thousawte of Mexicans, some with their families cross 
Illegally Into the US. each year looking for work. They come hecause they are 
driven to do so by the conditions In Mexico. The population Is Increasing rapWIy. 
It Is expected to from 60 million to 130 million between 1974 and the year 
200a Currently, the unemployment rate in Mexico ranges between 25S and SOX. 
Of those who do find Jobs, 6018 work for very low wagea In numerous rural 
villages, and In squatter slunns outside the major cities of Mexico, poverty 
threatens the survival many familiea 

Bad economic conditions have contrHxited to the problems of many Mexlcana 
For exan^le, much of the land previously used to grow food for Mexico's mcrwslng 
population is now used to grow money anops — vegetables for export to the United 
Statea As a result, large quantities of basic foods like beans are Imported at 
prices. The laborers on the big farms yowing these export crops have been 
replaced by machinery. Uien^loyed farm workers and their families therefore 
6r\ft to the big city slums, rteny decide to Join the thousands ^ lllefpls crossing 
the border into the U.S., in search of work. 

under the current U.S. immigration law, only 20,000 Mexicans may legally 
immiyatg into this country ea(^ year. However, there Is a two-year waiting list 
In order to even get on the list, a Mexican mi©t be a close relathfe to a legal 
resident in the U.S., a skilled worker or professional, or have a spfioaoc willing to 
provide financial support for up to five years. For many poor and unemplqwl 
Mexicans, these restrictions make it almost impossible to iim&l9ai& legally to 
the as. 

Most Mexlcaw do not really want to Iffgnlgrate to the US. permanently. They 
Just want to get a Job, make sorro money, arxl then rf?ium home. 

How do they come? 

Possibly as many as 3,000,000 people attempt to cro^ the U.S.-rtexlcan border 
Illegally each year. At the busiest point, from Tijuana Into the U.S., up to 3,000 
llle^ls atten^t to slip over the border every night The Border Patrol estinwtes 
that only one-third of these people m caught 

A 'war zone" of sorts exists along the border wtwre govemipent agmts use 
helicopters with searchlights and electronic sensors planted canyon paths to 
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detect niegals. Thousands are arrested, deported, and arrested again In attempts 
to reach temporary safety within the U.S. 

Smuggling Illegals Wto the United States Is a big busmess along the Mexican 
border. In the Tijuana area just swrth of San Diego, lOO organized bands with 
15,000 'guides* take Hi millions of dollars a year. Many trylrg to cross ttie 
U.5. learn thrt their chances of making are much bettsr if they' pay someone to 
smuggle them la "Am^eurs" attempting to enter the U.a on their own are more 
often than not caugT^ by the ua Border Patrol. 

The smugglers call the Illegals polios, or 'chldcena* The smugglers 
themsehfes are called polleros , or ^chicken handlers." The going rate for each 
"chicken- Is 1200 to ISOO. A "guide" taking a small group of illegals over the 
border may earn 19 to $6,000 for one crossing. Hundreds of others are employed to 
recruit Illegals, prepsre false documents, »Ki drive the "chickens' to their 
destinations. 



The polleros have orfanited a system of trmportation, hideouts and bribery 
which enables them to move a steady stre«n of ille^ls into the Uhlted Statea 
W«th their "guides,' the ille^ls walk, swim or are drivw^ Into the country. A few 
are even transported by boat or airplane. 

Some illegals p&f the smugglers in advme, often with money borrowed from a 
village loan shark in Mexico. If they are cau^t, there are no refunc^ Most, 
however, promise to pay after getting a Job in the U.S If they fail to do this, the 
smuggler merely phones their nan^ to the US. immigration and Matiraliatlon 
Service (called La Migra by the illegals). 

Sometimes 'guides" abandon illegals in the desert when they m injured or 
becoRW ill. Other times Mexican bandits rob, rape (r murder tt^ Yet, they still 
come, driven by the desire to help themselves and their families survive. 

There are nine Bcxtler Patrol statloi^ along thel,%2 mile boundjy sepanrting 
Mexico from the United Statea Bordw Patrol officers are responsible for stopping 
aliens from illegally coming into the country, trials for the many thousands who 
are cau^t would cause a tremendous burden on the federal court system. 
Consequently, most illegals are detained and then deported by singly being bussed 
acro^ the border. Quite often, they try again to cross into the U.S. within a few 
days. (Piously, this situation has made the Job of the Border Patrol an 
impossible one, sxJ very frustrating. ' 
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Wliat effect do they Have on the economy? 

There is little doubt that the main resason most Mexican Illegals come to 
the U& today Is to work and make money. Most are not interested In welfare, 
UDiflQ membership or becoming citizens. The majority stay until their Jobs end or 
they save a certain amount of money. Then, they return to Mex1<». 

VM)ite they are in this country. <ii*igai aitens and Mir families are unlikely 
to use American social services because of the fear of being reported Inastudy 
coim>leted by the US. D««)artment of tabor, few illegals benefitted from 
hospitalization (2711), unenw>loymeiH Ireurance (^), food stamps (IX), or welfare 
(0.51IX 

On the other hand, over TOX paid Social Security and federal Income taxes. 
Illegals also contribute to local and state Income, property and sales taxes. In San 
Diego County, local '>ff icials esttonated in 1979 that Illegal aliena there benefitted 
from $2 million worth of social services. But, illegals paid nearly $50mill1on In 
taxea 

It has been clear for a long time that mstf Amehom employers need and 
depend on illegal alifiD labor. At the prese.it time, while it is against the law for 
tiingai a»m to seek Jobs In the U.S., it Is not unlawful for an employer to hire 
them. One Houston building contractor recently told the New York Times: "If )^ 
took all the Mexicans out of Houston and sent them Iw*, the economy of the city 
would be (Tippled." Employers like this contractor argue tt»t tllegats are willing 
to work for low wages In Jobs whidi would not even exist at the higher rates of 
pay demanded by >^nerican workers. An estimated 251S of Illegal workers are 
employed for less than the mlniimm wage ($3.35 per hour). Throutfwut mud^ of the 
country, ranks of crop pickers, ditch digj^, bu^)oys, dishwashers, |»rklng lot 
attendants, hotel maids, and workers in clothing factories are filled with IIU^ 
aliens. 

Some efTH)loyers say that they prefer ille^l aliSD workers because they are 
willing to work for lower wages, and they seldom complain about working 
conditions or demand their legal righta For example, lllepils hwvesting crops in 
hot dusty fields rarely protest when they are not provided with fresh water or 
c\em toilets. Obvioiely. enn)loy« of Illegal workers like them, because they can 
be easily exploited or cheated. Son^ employers have been Known to refuse to |»y 
their Illegal alien workers, knowing that they would be afraid to report this for 
^ fear of being turned in to the immigration service. 
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f^rtof^ the f^test worry Americans i»ve about lUsgiLallfim is the belief 
that they take Jobs away from U.S citizena There is a great debate among people 
tociay over this Issue. Ho hard nun^wrs have been produced which show how 
seriously American workers are hurt by niggai taking Jobs they OMitd fill 

Some experts believe that llle^l alieot workers generally take hard, 
lowpaying Jobs tf»t most Amehoms turn dowa The former C(mvnlssloner of the 
Immigration and KteturaiiTiition Service, Lionel Castillo, has stated that he 
believes Illegals create Jobs and thus benefit the economy. "Some Individual 
workers get hurt." he sal<^ "But as a country, cur economy Is strengthened..." 

Secretary of Labor htershall, however, disagreed with Castillo. Marshall 
Is convinced that Illegal liranlg^tlon "hirts American workers (especially) 
minorities, women and yois^g people." 

An llle^l alifiQ worker recently told a reporter for the Los Angeles Times 
that he felt anger directed against him from American workera Their anger 
hurts," he said, "but we have no choices Our f»nllles must live too." 
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wr»t should be done? 



Most Amertcans believe tfiat something should be done about the massive 
illegal border crossings from Mexico, but so far little has been accon^llshed One 
reason for the Inaction Is that Mexican workers not only benefit themsel^m and 
their f amines, but also certain employers In this country. Nevertheless, numerous 
proposals have been made to deal with this unique problem. They are outlined 
below. 

1. Border Fence. In 1979, construct started on a fence along a major 
Illegal alifiQ border crossing area near El Paso, Tms. Another fence was 
begun south of San Diego. The mult1-m1ll1<x) dollar chalnllnk fences are nine 
to ten feet high. The original design called for punched-out metal with 
edges sh»p enough to slice of f fingers and toes. This design was abandoned 
after protests by Mexican-American organlzi^lons. Called the TortlUa 
Curtain' the fences fwe not even been completed, yet parts of them have 
already been ripped down. In places, holes have been cut big enough to drive 
a vehicle through. ToJi)e effective, the fences would have to be constantly 
guarded by perhaps thousands of Border Patrol of fleers or even soldiers. 

2. Carter Plan: In 1977, President Carter made a three-part plan to try 
to «>lve the Illegal ailfiQ problem. First, "undocumenM aliens' arriving In 
the U.S. before 1970 would be allowed to stay m tf» U.S. as 'permanent 
residents' Second, those who entered the U.S. between 1970 and 1977 
would be granted "working status" for five years before they would hrive to 
leave the country. Third, en^loyers hiring Illegals after 1977 would be 
fined 1 1 ,000 for each worker they emplbyed. This plan died In Congres& 

3. Right to Wdrk: V^t do the Illegals themselves think should be done? in 
1980, two California sociology profe^ors. Dr. Reymfeto Baca and Dr. Dexter 
Bryan, reported their findings in a study they cttWucted which invoWed 
interviews of illegal jalkn workers fromtlexico. Baca and Bryan found that 
most illegals th^y interviewed did not want to stay in the Uiited States 
permanently. They wanted to have "permanent resident" status in the US. 
which would allow them to live and work both in this country and in Mexico. 
This would also enable them to qialify for certain "residency ri^its" such as 
schooling for their chllcTen, medical services, and unemployment benefits. 

4 Buest Workers" : Ftecently, a plan ru» been made to hire a certain number 
of Mexican workers eadi year, as needed, to fin unbilled 
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and low |>aying Jobs. Each Mexican worker would be granted a six month ^ 
work permit and be allowed to move fnxn Job to Job during the time the^ 
permit A major part of the money earned by these workers would be 
wiothell It could be collected only after they returned to Mexlcoi This plan 
is supported by some U.a employers, but labor liilons are critical of It 
They say that this plan Is similar to the fjosaai' program. For over 20 
< years, this program allowed MexKm to work ten^xrarlly in the US. for 
low wagea Labor leaders opposed this program at the tim because they 
claimed It kept wages down and put An^cans out of work. The bcacfiCQ 
pro^^am ended In 1964 Some believe that the massive Illegal border 
crossing problem was a direct result of Its discontinuance. 

5. Aid to Mexico: Otim who haVe studied the Illegal aliaa slti»tlon believe 
that son^thlng should be done to eliminate the basic cause of the problem: 
the poor economic conditions In Mexlca These experts propose that the US. 
should substantially Increase economic aid to Mexico, enabling It to put 
more of Its own people to work at better wagea 
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THE Pf^SIOEMTS^' tOhht^iON ON ilLEGAL ALIENS 

ROLEPLAYS 

TEACHER DIREaiONS: Cut these roleplays on the lines aivd give to the appropriate 
group or persoa 



Ptt^\Tf^ ftf niinpl Aligns 

You claim that you need a supply of un- 
skilled laborers willing to work at hard 
jobs for low wages. You say It is difficult 
to get Americans to take such Joba 



laiiorU 

You m convinced tt^t iiii»flai alien 
workers t*e Jobs a^ay from Americans 
and keep wages low. 



rtgr Patrol 

You are frustrated over the fact tl»t 
the U.S.-l1exlcan bonter Is like a revolving 
door. Border Patrol officers pick up 
thousancte of Illegal aliens. Often they 
are merely sent back to r^xlco to try 
again. 



s Advisor 
You represent the Preside who 
wants to develop an ef f ecthre plan for 
dealing with the lUfigaLaUfiOproblem. 
You have no position, but will act as 
chairperson of the Conmilsslon. Your 
Job is to put together a plan which all 
menH)ers of the Conmlsslon can sup- 
port and recomiY^nd. if the Commis- 
sion Is divided at the eno of the meet- 
ing, you will make your own recom- 
men<feitlon to the President 



Frlfin<teoflHe(^l Aliens 
You are a group of Americans who 
symi^lze with and represent lllegll 
allena Your position Is that aliens do 
not want to break American laws by 
crowing over the border unlawfully, 
but they are (Tlven to do so by tlwlr 
desperate need to sipport their 
poverty strldcen fannies. Some of 
them ca^t live safely In their 
native coi«itry because of their (K)I1- 
tlcal bellefa 
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TOPIC: irf1l6RANTS IN BOULDER COUNTY 

(»JECn VE: Students will learn about recent immigrants coming to the local 
area. 

nATEBIALS: NEWSPAPER iWTICLES pp. 183-4 
PROCEDUI^ 

1. Distribute copies of the newspaper articles. 

2. After students have read the articles discuss the following 
questions: 

- From wfwit part of the world have these "new" immigrants 
come? (Asia— C»nbodia and Vietnam) 

- Why have these people come to the United States? (Bad 
political situation in thbir own cowitry— would possibly be 
killed if stayed there, want "freedom") 

~ What is different about the immigration of these people as 
coim)ared to the iimnigration of people earlier in our 
history? Wfwt is the ^sne? 
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Cambodian family helps 



4- 



countrvmen escape commumsm 



ByTINASCHGELE 

Outside it tor AS like any i^ier iKsne in this 
fashkmable »rthwea LwgnMmt subdivi- 

Flowers I'm? the drive: the lawn is freshly 
cut. The oriy due that smiething atmt this 
house is diff «^ fnmi its mig Wk»*s is at tl^ 
'rzni aiw: a row <rf sandals awl sims are 
lined up neatly by tte front 

Sovannary Um and her husband, native 
Cambodians, have opened their attractive 
sulHjrban U^onl baaa to ttieir feltow 
countrymen - relatives, far distant" rela- 
tives and friends -for three years. 

S(sne have g(me to their own bwi» and 
apartments. Some have stayed, Tlie lineup of 
the many diflferert-azed sandals shows tiie 
ountinmni? presence of these special «uests- 

But all who have passed through their wel- 
camng door have told the same story: tte 
tragedy of life under communi^-COTtroUed 
Cambodia. 

• Evervone has lost at least one person m 
their frmily frtsn communis, ' said Urn's 
cousin, Chan Ritn, whose mother, father, 
brother and two sisters died of starvation un- 
der the communist-ruled country. 

Um, wlK) wwkeU at ttw An^ncan embassy 
m Cambodia in 1975, left the country befcn^ 
most (A the l«ilocaust occurred, Sie Md her 
Husband, who both work ai IBM, have made 
a successful life fw themselves. Their hwne 
IS decorated in the t>T»cal Amencan subur- 
ban decor with tte furniture, plants, tele- 
visKHi set cwdd be ui any other home on the 
street. Only a few hami^arv^ paintings, a 
vase or two and other artww^k - treasurts 
Urn was able to pack m the t vo Iwurs^ nojice 
die received brfore being evacuated — re- 
main from Iwr life bdorc, 

Bui the Ums have iioc fiM-g'/tiai They 
share theu" ft«ne and success *tth any<me 
who asks. When asked whv she answered ihe 
letters from relatives and friends *t»o we- e 
UvinR 01 reiu«ee can^ps. Un. said. Jji^iinl tc 
help them, fhev are my own bloou. th^ same 



lationality, i ve sol to help theia 

Kith ami (me ^ hid survivmg sisters are 
among Um ^ housegu^. AncAh^ is Sitha 
Thach, 22, who was separated from his fami- 
ly ui 1975 am; placed m a forced labor c 4), 
His family was killed, but t^ escaped m 1979 
ami aft^ 10 mmtte m refugee camps was 
^nsored by an Aun»^ fani: When he re- 
cently goi a job at Longmont Foods, Um^ 
gave hun a place to stay. 

The ^ory Um has heard <rf the amunumst 
regime is tte same told by many Cambodian 
rdviEees. families were separated and sent 
to farms and (stiier labm* can^ where the 
work was grueling, tte food ^arce and med- 
ical care n<n«xi;^etrt. * Pe<^ died from 
kiUing, ^rvation, sickn^ and overwork/* 
TliachsauL 

And th(K» with educatims and iHt^^(ms 
— doctors, teachers, im^mssmen — were 
killed, Thach and Rith said. "They don't like 
ridi pe<^e with education/' Rith explained. 

Adjusting to a new hfe in America ha^ t 
been easy - there was a new language to 
learn. to nnd, cultural d'f feren«:es. 

And there is tl^ gnef they bong with thcin 
from the tragedies tiiey escaped. Even Um 
knows (rf that grief ji^r^mally — her husbaml 
hasnt seen or heard fnrni his family sin^e 
;974 when he was in Amrnca studying. He 
di<fai't return: hiS tanuly didn t leave (Cam- 
bodia ». "We have heard fr<mi people tl at are 
still alivfc, but we know n<Ahuw:/' Um said. 

Bui the adjustments can oe made ^i^h a 
little help tfwn trier»ds. Cm sau' all tm* ^"am- 
bodians ste has spwusored have Ifamwl En- 
ghsh, ami som? , such Thach. are studying 
for a high schtwl diplorru, through classes of- 
fei^ by the Vrain Valley School District. 
Ttey also have f^HUKl work, asiusiiv ir a^^- 
sembiy-iifw riccapi«nons, riav-e bim^h! < a^s 
and are learning 10 uve a "new life/' as ,sne 
put it. 

l^^kmi? t)ark on the past threr ;ear?i, she 
iWiid quietiv. "I am ^U'! thc> art* ai) hern: . , 
safe/' 
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TOPIC: DEPORTATION 

OBJECTIVE: SUtdent Mil gain some understarKling of the deportation process. 

MATERIALS: TEACHER BACKGROIK) p. 187, DEPORTATION CASE SIWIES * I and*2 
p. 169. 



PROCEDURE: 



1. The teacher might want to read the BACKGROUND on p. 187 before 
beginning this lesson. Dlso^s the meaning of (teportatlon- when 
the government <rders an alien out of the country, usually back to 
his/her native land. 

2. Have stuctents read aloud or to themselves MPORTATION CASE 
STUDY *l. Then ^ the following (^tions: 

- What (to you thir* the court s fitecision should have been? Why? 

- Should the fact that John Lennon was a popular rock star have 
anything to do with wlwther or not he should have been allowed 

to stay in the cowtry? 

- What if he had been a former president of a foreign country and 
had come to the United States seeking political refuge? 

- What if he had been a &ytq dealer? 

3. Read or par^^aie the court decision dbOMi John Lennon: (The 
coirt ruled in favor of vtohn Lenncm. l*^ said, 'If, In our 200 years of 
indepwHtofKe, we Iwve in some measure realized our ideals, it Is in 
large psrt becmise we have always fouKJ a place for those 
committed to the spirit of liberty arxJ willing to implement 
It ...Lemon's foir yedt battle to remain in or country Is testimony 
to his faith in this American (Jreami." Tlw cwrt ruled that the 
British law iflKter which John had been convicted was unjust by U.S. 
stand^ds. On July 27, 1976, JoTwi l&v\m received his long 
awaited green card aid became a permawnt resident of tfw U.S.) 

4 Have students read aloud or to themselves IMPORT ATI(»I CASE 
STUDY *2. 
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Use Die following questions a) as a c\dss detote, dividing the class^ 
into small groins, each one arguing one side of the question; b) as 
a written alignment, each student presenting his/her position 
and defending It; cr c) as a general class dlscussl<Mt 

- Do you think that Ma f^mos should be depcrted? 

- If you were Ms. Ramos what arguments would you make to 
support your right to be In the United States and your right not 
to be deported? 

- If you were the federal government, what arguments would you 
make for the rlg^t to deport Ma Ramos? 

* Do you think a person that may be deported should have the same 
rights that a citizen has in a court case? 
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Teacher Back^^ound 



Detailed Information about the laws regarding deportation can be found 
In the imnnqraf Inn and Nationality Act from the U.S. Government Printing 
Office (also available at oniC). The following inforinatlon Is paraphrased 
from the Act 

Some of the general classes of deportable aliens are ^ follows: any 
alien shall be deported if he/she 

1 . entered the U.S. and ^KHJld have been excluded at the time (the 1 1st of 
reasons can be found on pp. 1 0~ il of the "United States immigration 
Laws' pampblet); 

2. entered the U.S. without motion; 

3. becomes institutionalized at pubjic expense (within 5 years); 
4 is convicted of a morals crime; 

5. becomes an ansrchist, a member of u\e Commwilst party or of an 
organization that advocates opposition to all organized govenwi«)t; 

6. becomes a publ ic charge f rorp causes not shown to have arisen after 
entry; 

7. is admitted as a non-lmmi^t and failed to maintain that status; 

8. is convicted of violations of drug laws; 

9. becomes a manager of a house of prostitution; 

10. aids any other alien entering the U.S. illegally; 

1 1. is c(^lcted of »iy we^K)ns violatlcms; 

12. violates the Allen Registration Act; 

1 3. presents a dan^ to the govermnent of the United States; 
14 was associated with the Nazi govermnent of (^rmany. 

Any alien t*en into custocfy may be continued in oetody, be released 
un(ter twnd in the momi of not less than %500 or be released on cwidltlofwl 
parole. 

A special Inquiry officer conducts the proreedlngs to determine the 
deportablllty of any alien The officer administers oaths, 3res«its 
receives evidence, interrogates, examines »id cross-examines the alien or 
witnesses. The officer makes a determination as authorized by the Attorney 
General. Including orders of deportation 
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The alien must be given notice, 'reasof^le under all the circumstances< ^ 
of the mfture of the charges against him and of the time and place at which ^ 
proceedings will be held The alien has the irlvllege of being represented 
(at no expense to Govmment) by a counsel authorized to practice In 
sud) pnx^ngs. The alien has a YeasomDle* oppcrtunlty to examine the 
evidence against him, to present evidence In his wm behalf, and to cross- 
examine witnesses presented 1^ the 6ovemment Ko decision of deport- 
ability shall be valid unless It Is based upon "reasonable, sul^tantlal, and 
probative evidence.' 
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Peportatlop Caa> Study *1 

Jorm Lennorv. a mender of "The Beatles," was a BrUlsh nitlzcn and resident 
He had been living and working In the United States as an entertainer on a 
temporary sdaa In 1972 1« wiled for a special sdaa that would have allowed him 
to become a permanent resident This request was denied and Lennon wasiwac^to 
leave the country by the immigration and NatiralUatlon Service. He was ordered 
deported because he ted been convicted, while living In England, for possession of 
marl Juana John kept f lilting the order until 1 976 when a final Jw^t was 
made. 



Deportation Case Study *2 ^ 

Suzanne RanK>s, a 22-year-old mdx'of Bolivia, entered the United States 
v/ith a legal student yiaa to study at the University of Colorado. a>e had nwt all 

• the necessary reouirements to get her United States yiaa and to a legal Bolivia^ 
P^iH^^yftrt At the time she entered the country she was inspected by immigration 
officials of the irwnigration »id Naturalization Service and was atimitted Three 
years passed during which time Ms. Ramos studied and worked p»t-tlme at the 
university She also took aB) interest in the coiranunlty and volunteered her 
sevices to different agencies includif^ a local health clinic Her student ^ 
expired but Ms. Ramos decided that ^ would like to stay in the United States 
permanently. She wHed for Jobs with a nwnber of ho^itals since she wwa 
medical techniciaa The immigration and Natimllratlon Service found out tt«t Ms. 
Ramos had overstayed her ^ They filed ai order to show cause to have Ms. 
Ramos deported m grounds that her student jdaairad expired »d that 8t» was now 
in the country illes^lly. 
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TOPIC 6RAPNIN6 ITtflSlATION DATA 

OBJECTIVE: Student will practice grafting skills using Immlp^lon data 

HATERIALS:&K^PN5 on PD. 95-97. 

PROGEPURE: 

I. Teacher do one or more of these graphs as a class 
activity or have students do the work Ind^Mndently and 
then check them as a class. 
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Why Do People Immigiate? 



Here is famnigration data from tMi nattons for the year 1930. Fill 

in the graph with the number of people that inmiigrated to the U.S. ^ 

in 1930. 
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China 
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Many people immigrate to the United States. Why do they come? 
List here as many reasons as you can think of. 
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From Social Sciences-Concepts in Values, Harcourt, Brace, Jovanovich 
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Graph the Moves 




During the yean between 1820 and 195eC many people UnmigiBled 
to the United Stales. Gfaph the Britlah ImmigraUon lu red. the 
Italian inunigration In blue, and the Chinese Inunlgratlon in green. 



What can you say about the immigration patterns of these three 
groups? 



Fro« s<>cl«l Sclences-Co nceots In Values . Harcourt, Brace, Jovanovlch 
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a^2,fel3 31 0 

nVl 1.01? 5.Hbl 

1^ nm 12.353 5,802 

IZ.509 /O0.I35 /.2f7 

[/)(o;^3«.^7; 95/^8 2.330 
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Immigration Graph 





^^WbER OF MMlSfiAIfE^ 

8? 1877 n569 

187a 15,93E 

1879 20.013 ^ 

,580 7J.603 ^ 

1881 72,342 






In 1879. Ireland had a "potato" famine. Many people starved. 
Iwt some were able to immigrate to the United States to have a 
better chance to feed their families. Using the data here, 
make a line or bar graph of Irish immigration. 

Not everyone in Ireland immigrated here. What reasons may have 
made some of them stay behind? 
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From Social Science«--Concept8 In Values . Harcourt. Brace, Jovanovich 
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WIC: THE STATUE OF LIKRTY 

OBJECTIVE: Students will leam and participate in activities atxMit ttie Statue of 
Liberty. 

HATERIALS: STATUE OF LIKRTY Information pp. 201-207, COLORING SHEET p. 209, 
WORD SEARCH p. 210, STATUE OF LIBERTY FAaS p. 213 . 

PROCEDURE: 

I. The teacher may wish to read (for teacher backgromd or aloud to 

the class) 'A moment with history" on p. 201. 
Z The lyrics of the song on p. 207 could be used for oral expresskNt 

3. Choose several of the actWItles from pp. 203-205 to do with 
students' Activities 35, 45, 65, 66, 67, TO, 73, and 75 are directly 
related to the Imml^tlon unit 

4 Have the students do the COLCWING S«ET on p. 209. Ashortstory 
about the dilldren shown In the picture could be written on the 

5. Have students do the WORD SEARCH about the statue on p. 210 

6. Have studwits do the STATUE OF LIKRTY FACTS on p. 213. The 
answers to the questions are below: 

1. Base to torch: ISIT 
Heel to head: 11 IT 
2.42* 
3. Crown 
47 

5. 7 seas, 7 continents 

6. July 4, 1776 

7. Torch 

B. Crown (diadem) 
9. 225 tons 
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A momnt with fifslM^. 

by Allen Raymond 



•You were bom In France, tbat makes you French," I commented 'Dtd you 
ever become an American, take ttie Oath of Alleglancer 

-» may have been bom in France," she said with a chuckle, "but I'm American 
and IVe always been Americaa I am, if you will excuse the cliche, as American as 
mie Pte Or, as John Kennedy might have said, Ich bin eine AmerikanerinT 

Our conversation was taking place inside the Statue of Liberty. February 
winds whistled through openings in her crown, creating a high-pitched din that 
made conversatim difficult Adding to the strain was a sub-zero wind-chill 
factor that challenged t<^ists to brave the elements, I moved closer to the 
openings, in spite of the freezing cold, i wanted to savour the breathtaking view 
of New York harbor. 

We were alone, the Statue and I. Only a handful of tourists had taken the 
cold ferry ride to New York's Liberty (formerly Bedloes) Island; ncme had yet Joined 
me in the climb to the Statue's top. It was an eerie climb up a winding staircase 
whidi seems to serve as a (antral pillar around which a spiderweb type of 
superstructure has been buf It The Statue's skin of thin copper is attached to that 
superstructure in such a way that the ^in can expand and contract as 
tefm)eratures rise and fall. Unfortunately, the Statue's skin is full of holes where 
fastenings have rusted and torn loose. The wind mjueals as it »|ueezes at great 
velocity throi gh the holes. 

"You're rather unkempt," I said with what I hoped was a devilish gria "Why 
don't you take (are of yourself r 

"I do, I do," she exclaimed. "But don't forget I'll be 1 00 years old on July % 
1984 That's the 100th amiversary of the day I was officially accepted by your 
Ambassador to France. It was a lovely ceremony; I'd been put together on a test 
basis m France. When they got me ri^^t, tTsey gave me to your jntfiassador. Then 
they took me apart, put me into 214 crates and shinned me to New York." 

water began to drip at my feet Wds it son^ of the snow that had blown into 
the crown and was now melting? Or was it tears? 

"The first few years were the hardest," she said, in a sudden change of mood 
•Thousands—millions— of frightened, hopeful people came through this harbor. Did 



you see tDat 9>ace between Long island and Staten Is1»)d7 They call ft The 
Narrows. Throug|h that opting sailed ship after *ip, bringing millions to what 
they all hoped was the promise land. OhJtwashanT 

"Hard?Whyr 

My question evoked an emotional response I'll not soon forget She told m^ 
of the smiles of Joy on the faces of so miiiy. She remenAered those who crled,^ 
who sobbed, who stood numb with relief —and ttwse who che«^ too. Swwaiked 
to lower her torch, reach out and touch ttiem, and wrap them in her arms. 

She worried about what might happ^ to these people, these refugees and 
pioneers from far-away lands vnn looked to America as the syirtwl of hope. Jt 
was hard; she waited tu ^tect th«n but knew she could not She wanted to 
watch over them, but knew she could not wanted to give them coura^, but 
knew their courage imist cane from within. Yes, It was hard. She could, however, 
give them hope! And with her torch raised high, that Is exactly what she ^ve-ln 
abundance. 

Her torch, I walked over to one of the "^wlndows" In hw crown and glanced 
upward. There was her outstretched arm, wemlngly readying for the stars. In her 
hand was probably the best-known symbol of hci>e and freedom In the entire 
world—her famous torch. 

I remembered the cfay when America celebrated Its bicentennial and the tall 
ships sailed at Miss Llbert/s feet I rementtiered the celebration that night as the 
sky over New York harbor caught fire from a trenwndous dl^lay of fireworks that 
turned night Into (toy. And 1 remembered that electric lf»tant when the Statue of 
Liberty was suddenly bathed In brilliant white, her torch shining trlunH)hantly 
through the fireworks' smoky tee. 

"IVe been remen^erlng," 1 said In a whisper. "I've t»en remeirt)erlf^ the 
blcentemiaL Do you remeiTrt>err ^ 

-| remember," she said. "Oh. how I rememberT 

We fell silent, as yod would have fallen silent if you had been with ua "l 
must be going," I said, breaking spell. "The ferry leaves In a minute." 

It was over. 
Reprinted from Early Years May, 1964 
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BEST COPY AVAIUBli 



1. Race two tds^ m ine emry 
yoir sctiod. one of Europu and OfH» 
of the UfHted Sti^> Ni between 
trie$e mi«^ place a photo or 
^ ef the Ksffue <^ Uberty. Slretch 
yam from the rnap df Euf ope lo ^ 
one c' our couitry and termini 
the yarn with the ^mwnes Of your 
students. Put a key at the tx^KW 
thedspiay- 

JL Have a Statue <^ U)^ »kJ EWs 
Island "Cheer Competition;' eith^ 
dy wtiale closes Of smal^ groupa 
Then ho*d an assemply d.id fwe 
each ^oup pr^ent the^ cheer 
Open 3^ ciose the comp^ition 
with pairottc mu^. 

1 Mato a new«)aoer «ce F\*trer's 
Pie Wond. Write ^>out the pre^t 
ctfK^tion of the ^tue— some 



of ner r^tory— th^ write an 
^3pe^ for rrtsn&f to help ^ the res- 
tmatron of the Statue and Em Is- 
ivid. 



ActwitwscoUeciwsftoni Grf>«eBiWfi 
Jwn Hur«. Ptiytts Oiek»k. 



4 Pars^ase Eohtui Lazaria" 
poem '*The New Cc^os^ 

& 9mv how twiy M«ys zan yOu 
wnte the alogvi ^'Save Our ^ue" 
_e.g.. t)fw^. Morse cotto, 
lanj^ieges. sign ^m^^. etc 

& Can« ^ L^»rty s arm and 
ft^ch from a bar of soep. Heve 
exhdsit these carvmgs 

7. Ogar^ze awi ewwc food festival ^ 
your sctM ^ horw o' Mte liJerty 
Pljt a^ rec^ <nto a iooWxxjk and 
se« copws to raRje iw>ey ?of ner 
restoratiw^ 

8. Have the class {c^ »nctrt^«^ cf»l- 

wr^ a letter to Ffarw« Mit- 
jerand te<^ ^ we're domg 
to the Static, and Af«t Fra^ s grft 
Stitt m^r^ to tf^ wo»*d 



BL tf POS^M. v^ a coppenworHs. 

ans ar«l crafte workshop smd am 
art gsMry Reeearch how H)ng tt 
t^ces to con^pieie some of the 
sculpti^es RetetelNsiohQwiot^it 
took to oynp^ ff^ 

10. Have the chddren tymg m pieces 
iron, copper. ^B^^misMrwim 

whK^ have been »gx»ed to rawv 
soot, and dtrt:comparethe9eptectti 
to the problems the statue sus- 
ts^ned ^ 100 years brav«ig the 
eferneiHS- 

11. Have the cmken search the^ 
nei^oo rho o d and tM to peopte 
who have seen the Satue and 
lsi»id. as ^nmiyants or toi^- 
ests f^cord me^^ reasons to beeig 
in the fwfbor Oeoxa^ a buJWai 
board or make a book mcHid^ ai 
these n^mon^ 

12. Spcrtsor a con^ tfi tCKch-mak- 
tng Any mater^ and any stxe 
fisrch aam be made from mpmr- 
mlk:h^. c^. «c Perhaps the toctf 
bght ar^ power company wouJd 
ctonate a dteck ^ me name of the 
wir^^ to the re^atw fuxt Pi^ 
a3 torcTm on exf^ betoe a 
tsav^rded Anottw a^ir^oa^ « to 
charge a fee to enter ^ contest. 
With the proceeds yofng to the 
restoratic^ fund. 

13L Make tmte booknrmrks of the 
torch ano arm Act^c^^Mtitha 
tjookmark by ^wwmg it>e foHow* 
fftgcHie^fons 

a) Why ts the Statue green^ 

b) Wwe wai. rne tcKcn first cks- 
(Mayed^ 

c^^ow long rs terry rioe from 
NewYcwkOty loLdJerty is^nd? 
d) Why rs there a t>roken chain m 
Ltberty s feet 

14l I^M«a memory tJOaro; exhM a 
targe i^c^ <^ ttye st^ue Aroi^ 
her p^ sc^r^ of aippeM:(A7md 
paper to r^emt^ copper (^t^ fn* 
scrite names contrijutcKS on 
copper ii^tes Have the chikJren 
remnirh how copper ptatffi 
are needed. 



IS. tt^ (^"^^c^ to n^ a ^t ^ 
Gt^ts vtff^ are the same $t2e ^ 
parts of tl^ s^tijs e g . her mdex 
ftr^r m 8-feet and so ^ a 
m the cafeter«. ^ pem^ the 
fr^ger is tor^ger tt^n tt« teacfWs 
desk 

18, Have v^r stutents wn^ to t^^f 
CongresOTsn to tefl what they are 
dor^ and a^ thar repre^tatrves 
tot^ 

17. with «if^"3hys*cai £ 
tion Department to have a progj<«tfTi 
of efhnc d»x:es A ihwne mgltM be 



■ She Saw Biem Fn^" nwih a Jarge 
r^mseo^tw ^ Statue as a 
txt^^ckop Parent «td neighbors 
nn^t be persuadsd to d&ncB. and 
also hefp with coeti^nes Ticket 
oMd be soid. with proceeds gomg 
to the reswation Ajnd. 

1S.l^itei«a* PdopieWhoMadeMiss 
U^iy ' book. (TKAide mformmion 
about Barthoidi, me chidren of 
Fnmce. Josefjh F^l6&er. U.S. kWs 
emd especu^ those «i your school 
ffwc^%ed m trying 10 ^ me reMra* 
tion fi^id— itmjgh won^ support 
»xj<^ssemtf\anonof informetion.ae 
weN as dontnbutmg money 

1§. Ftasearch the »fe of Fredonc 
Au(piste BarthokH Where can we 
see son^e (rf ^ om^ saA:ture8? 
What statues (M Bairtfiokli proi;i08e 
to bu^ ne^ ^ Suez CanaT' need 
now and Barthott seiecM me 
site m New York Harbor for the 
Statue 

201 What s y^fimm on the tablet m 
1^ l«b^ s ann^Why was this 
partfcuiar message seiecfsd? 

21. Thm are 168 steps leading u> 
the crown of the Statue. Count the 
m^nber of steps m your house, or m 
school, mxi figure out how many 
times you would have to ^imb them 
to eouai the rwnber of steps m the 
Statue. 

22. Have a cor^^ wim an entry fee, 
to find the mgesl m of songs. 
POQIT^. paintings or Ottier wortcS of 
art dea^^ wrth steps or ^trs. TYhs 
can either be tn the title, or part <^ 
themamtoea Theor>ewththeiong' 
est ifst wins and an \r\e entry fw wHl 
be gtven m the winner $ name to the 
restofatK»i ^utkI 

:a. the ooem by A A M*ie 
cafM Harfway Down ' Find the 
hatfway spox <n your staircase Rg* 
ure ouJ w*^efe ihe haJfway po»it 
wou^ oe *^ !ne Static s staffs Bmd 
wnte 3 poem ab(Kit that spot 

M. Bu^ a staircase wrm poi:»cie 
sticks. Lincoln togsf Lego 
Wocks* or some other material 
this on di^y near a repHca ty 
pcture of the Statue. 



28. Some of the worths connected 
with tr^ Statue are torch, stairs, 
tablet, crates, skeie^. liberty, 
tower cfown. ifvdependencc. 
cha^. arKi oedesta). Rnd out as 
much (formation as pos9bfe BiOOU\ 
eacn of these vwTx:fes met re^te to 
the Statue Wnte syrwyn^ for 
mc^ wo^o wNch wiH stin ^ve a 
ci^r t^ture of the Static. 

28. The French r^me for the statue 

« "Lrbefte Eciajrant Le Monde " 
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!0 ororK3unce me French name 

27. W0uH3 .Du renjaie t^e Statue 
you couKJ^ )Vhat wouW '/ou name 

28. wno was AteKandre GwStave 
Et«e?^ wnat did he have io do wtTh 
the Statue'^ Wiy wvas he neeoed^ 

29 Compare the Eifte^ Twver and 
the Statue libenv What wwas the 
reason for tKM^ it^ Eitte' 1 ower'' 
Ho^ tail «s i\ comoar ea to tne statue'^ 

30. F»ndthePfenc^ wrd$fo«' itoef 
tv to^ch statue jnctepenoence. 
crown and taD^et 

31. f\it a picture ot the Statue on a 
}af and !h(?f*; tine cniidfenaf>d adults 
in ihe ciass'OO"^ or a' home^ !0^ 
DreaKmg ru*»s Send the t^nes *c tfie 
restoraticr ^una 

32. The static we«qhs 225 t<^s 
Ftgufe Cj! how many eieohants c 
other heavy tie^s you woukj ^^<^ec 
to Datarce a sca^e w^tn Statue 
on one s*de Add the wejgt^ts of ai^ 

Jifye xids the class ana »e»' how 
fnany more ^^ds vveigh^nq exactly 
•r>e same wou^d cnuntert>atance t^ 
Statue 

33. Have a neir^htxjrnood qutz snow 
arx} charge tc ac^issfon navf- 
Quest ons atrou! *^ Statue or^ 3 ' x 
5 ' card^ aDout tnp Statue arxJ Eii'S 

tsiano UOnteSJants tforr jr^e 

audience oy pr«*'Se;e^!ea n^moers 
to oarticiDate 

34 HOW ma^^v wo'ds ca^- ^ou ^na^^e 
from tnf* f'v* i^v jfds Statue 

or i^ber^v*^ a*^ Jstand ^ Tne 

'M^r Charpe 10 Da't>C'D.'ii*e AiriO.'^Gf 

ooing to ^^s^c^'it•o" ^-^n<:t 

35, Resea^c^ "t*^ joseL*>'^ 
P'jh!?e^'^ H<M ivQ -i oa" d«a D-a\. 
in the c^rrjfv 0* M?*?'" L»t?**''t/' A'^a* 

/ea'*" 

36-P'?;;C Ou' vck* Crt^ aoo.i! D'ne* 
rwsj^t* SK,uiQlyt" a". MO'j^ ' 

rn^^*^ W' }• f ^r^. 'ii C O' 



38. Vri"^ :i ' * 



year »enHst ih« r^elp of par^lsi and 
raftte it oft cXjrtr^j tne cartipaign to 
save the Statue Have a conTPst for 
tne Des* desigr arn: tnen choo^ 
that c^sjgn to tje made mtc the 
Either torches or tne Stat'je couKI 
t>e rn center o* each scware For 
o»de^ Children they can plot out the 
ctesig^ tor tt*e (KiJUers Local stores 
can show.":ase If^ QuHt as «t pro- 
gresies 

41. Have an endurance contest 
See who can hc^ w a torch the 
K>ngest fakeoiedge?, 

42. The torch iH»d hano of me s;atue 
were shtwvn at the Wcn-W f Fatf ^n 
P>ht'ade?)h*a tn I87e What other 
WorW s Fat's has the United States 
hosted^ What ^re tt>e st^ticant 
attractions at each -a r'^ 

43. 8artho<S' L^ed his .rather as a 
modei tor ttie tace o* ttie statue 
What other a*1n,ts arvj scu^tofS 
used their n^^rs as modeis'^ 

44. It vchj were m change ot rafStog 
mor^ tor tt>e ortginat cc^tnxtion 
0* ?ne Statue, fwv wouW ycHJ t^ve 
C^ne Rannembef vchj must use 
onJv wt^t was dvaitaoJe at tha! time 

45. Wher w.is Emma Lazarus 
poem placed or tr^ statue'' When 
d«d sne wnte 

46. Hav" d white elephant sate rpr 
;ne 0*^»e''t ot t^e Statue and Enis 
Kianci G«tt vwrac ai* «ter^s *ri red 
yv^>^e or D<ue oapef 

47. Dec^ or^ doo' (^oratKKis 
to- Trip touftr*. ot Jyiy and seii tftem 
Barme^s siinoviettes red w^neand 
D» ie porT>-poms wii» al* worK fucetv 
A'. »'nr;ru»y goe^"^ tc 'n<,' r^!oratK>n 

fL.^ and nxnc^.an^s es wei: a*=- 

^es*dents a^e e^rouraoed to c^^*" 
g-tfj ihf.if docs CXI rn*» 4th 

48- f'v;'cnasf^ f'^ve^'X^^ o* seeds 0* 
"^i^rn^v ard ^^ow*»'? werf* cxx^J 
r;i' 1 ^ 'f^A ra'T "v* IgKX? J? Start 
f^<> Dia'^^s 3^ t^anspjant ^ntc patrf 
'•"a!'v oecorateo ccn^'nefs Ha\^ 
H in-q^ o^an' sa'^- oetore the 

49- Ac d cUiSj: Of 9rot.p ensign note 
OdT^pr ^{fr^ red w^-te and t^ue nio 

O' 'A !h a o* the Statue frie' 

' f.'W or r.n- 'ofcr. P3Ck these S'x 
•c E^i'iqC'^' a'Ki -e«' to raise 

50. H;i,v- £j ly'^T'op*^ m;^'a?^w 
f':re' '^dvd^a eve^"'-. c ted"^ 
*^.enn c^H'O' a O'r^.cc^atjon tpe 

;4 J>:'n;i?v 'r-' .v^pr v3u miSS dV 

51. ^'/' 'i t.'.j'^e'"'' tK/d'^ a**corat'on 

*'.jvP !ne c*^'Saf*>r r^.\H^} ^^r>a D''ntS 



DH^ tempera paint Use as a c^ 
tion T^lese narxJs supported the 
Statue o* loertv This can wwork 
wen »n tr»e rruiin entry to tocus aiten 
tion on the Statue A print of 
Statue fh tne rrndofe of the buttefm 
board will aM to the effect 

52,Or^n(2e the k0s your t>KKk 
fnto teams Have a central ctearrf^ 
h<Hise for tistjr^ cfwes that pec^ 
m tne wghtx>rhooo wanx ctor^ Ail 
mof^s earned go to the static, 
with each tearn trying to cOTf^te 
thetr kjOs re©^ and wefi 

531 Have tf^ chiidren design a bank 
from a bOK, can. etc Let them (iec- 
0'ate^tlnao^tr«)4lCfas^^^^x^ Let the 
chi»d bring t\ome the bar* and earn 
nxiney for the rt^cKaiion Then tet 
mm bring the bank boCK to Ciass and 
ta* a«x>Jt the ru^rtjer of ways he or 
she retsed iwiey SerKJ the mor^ 
m as part of a class effort 

54. Have the class co*tect penn^ 
from diffef^t decades Categonre 
*he penntes into grou$)S of i940 s 
v>SOs tgws 1970 sand i9«)s 
Organize the class into 5 grou» On 
the first day grve tne first grouD the 
cuif labeled 1 945 5 Have tt^mftnd 
the years of the p^nres ar^J re- 
search what was happening m the 
worK3 (aruj in f«w York) at that trr>e 
The next (^y . the secw3 grou) gets 
the ''940soefv>^and imds differ 
ent Items of interest wfwe tf^ f«rst 
grou2 Starts on penn^s from the 
1950s Wor^ througn aH groups 
and aN years 

55. Have the chiWren mane versforts 
ot ego boards for the Statue of L^ber 
fy and Bms Island or one fof eac^. 
Tcjt^e Shirt cardboard ano cover iv 
wi*^ wall oaoe^ Contact or corv 
^truct»on pe©er of thetr choostfig 
US'ng magazines children, then cut 
ou^ woros pictures sentences that 
giv*^ '.ne essence of ^vhat tne Statue 
^an^— o* what Ejhs Island means 
tc tnem 

36. Have the children mane tissue 
paoe* fiowefs and work t^^m into 
corsages Tre these witn red white 
and 0^1^ fri?bor> and se^i tc 'a»se 
mor>ev Enhs! the ne^ 0* some re- 
ra^.ers ir- vou^ area and see many 
0' 'ne ftems tf>e cass can mane can 
t)t^ sCHd DuTS^ fr^«^ stores du'^mg 

»H*>.r t) jcy ho |r«; Qn tnA f tOTK^.T^ let* 

'p' or paste letters stat»rvg \ support 
♦'v? Statue ot Liberty 

57. Have a sio^r- contest for a 
f MDga'^ that whj aorear or^ bun*wr 
Cj:<c*<er'^ penr^an*s etc suct as 
Save Oj' Sta^je Pennants can 
be mac^ with fe ' oaikxD^ sticks and 

WK^ tip pe'marwft te<t markers 



SS.f^srarch 906 learn the $Kt»^ 
chants and games popular m 1884 
What do they te« us about ccxx*- 
tions ih&y'^ 

fSBSi how many nances is the Statue 
ot Loerfy known'? L*St tt>em 

60. Research what a ttnie cap^ite « 
and prepare two to be opened on 
Juty 4 2084 at the Statue of L4)^ 
ana Etits island What wtH you 
cmdp'> Why^ What do you wa^ <^hef 
Americans that time to know 
about me Statue EUiststandandthe 
youth of 1984'' 

61, Orgarw a freedom picm: for 
your tanr^ or f^t^^XKhOOd on My 
4th Ran a mernj that t^Kild nave 
been popuiaf m 1884 Ran too. 
games arxS activities ptayed m 1 884 
Your Parian can be a txg he^ 

eZHave a kite design a'nj kite ftymg 
contest the cf^k:^ 
and buiKf patrn^ic kites Aiiwd a 
prize accorc^ng to age levet. eate- 
ries etc Th^. have a krte fJy«ig 
con«^?si Parents can be encour^ 
ed to partc«»te tn this ^tivity 
Have an entry fee for e^h Me 
entered tn tr^ contest, and swxS aH 
nwi^s tn tr^ name tne wtrwr to 
the restoratw fi^ 

63. Cotiectt>fOk^r»lfOS fans and 
other smau ^>piiafK:es Ask for par- 
ent voH^eers to rwair tr^ and 
have 8* snnat^ appliance sale at 
school for me benefit of tt>« L^ 

64. inouire atXHJt yoir state s par< 
ticoation at tt^ Statue of Liberty 
(^nng \rm sunrwror of i^ when 
each state wiii ceteprate at the 
Statue on a spectai c^y m a ^oecm^ 
wa\' is there some way your class 
can panK:q3ate^ 

65. What kmd of tests arxJ mter roga 
tion ffnmigrants go through at 
Eths isiafKJ'^Do these same strict< 
ures apply today*^ PreterKt you are 
an imm^rant cot^ mio trus ccxm- 
try today, seeking cnizer>sh«) ar«j 
en^>K5yment and y<^ do not ^ak 
xtyQ sin^aQe With what reguiatior^ 

you comply' 

68* F^saardh some of the very 
famoi^ ffTvrogrants who came ♦'tfo 
EHis :^wxi at just ab<xrf the tffT>e 
Mtss LWrty K>urneyea to he' home 
tnere What contfibute to 

our way of life'' Ckte D<J they brmp 
js medical oreakthrot^ns'' 

67.Search yxxir family tree to see if 
any of yOLK ancestors came frt^ 
jC^he^ lancfe If asK your parents 
ar^ teacher as w^i? as your Nbfar»an 
to he^ you f*nd flv rvime of the shc> 
or. wn»ch iney arrived and how t^^ey 
earned tne^r hying when They firs' 
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came it you tiave ncA p^wared a 
fan^ tree, rru^ ow. 
6& There are seven spaces ^ the 
croiwi of the statue What 0o these 
represent^ Why do you t>w* the 
scu^;^ errpioyed this devce'^ 

60. There are 40 shteUs on the 
pedestal <^ the Statue WY^tdothey 
represent^ Hmrm es^h of ttiem 
What does one parttcu^r st^e^ 
of interest 10 you tncrude'' 

mHow ta« IS tfw pedestar^Of what 
iS n made'' ftesearch ihe story of the 
pedestal 

71.0r^meani8(X)sayct<)n Ask 
res«jents to dor^te sterns dating 
from the fast cemury for auction 
Some of the dor^led iipvfs c»i be 
fepro(*xtK5ns if they are espBCja<ty 
vakiatxe The^ can mc^Jde cc^7»s 
of aprons mac^ from iM t^mypes 
cor^t^hats cha*fs. hoops for row- 
tng wthstx:ks/etc. 

7Z When smau ^bupa or (he v#K}ie 
ci^ have r^earch^ the Y^story ot 
the Statue mi EM Wend. ^ tt>em 
select specific Kit^cis lustra- 
tton Then enlarge the iti^tratKm 
and have fn^edon^ii^ pa- 
per for a mural Have some <f^tra- 
tfons o\^)ap a t>ft to give a le^ of 
many thtngs go^ on at (KKe 
for ctessroom <kss^f or haiiway 
c^sc^y 



7X From the same ro ea orch . have 
tite students rnalte a time for the 
^atue mi B»a Wand Attach to 
each /Mranadd^iontf ^ofmmgs 
go«ng on m tf« U S at ^t time, so 
the tne fme to be both 

hcKizontal and ^rtictf 

74. P^e a pcture m 
the center 3 buHmm txxHd, at the 
center of a wheel Have SO spottes 
/actote from the whee4 and fm>m 
your ^uden^ research ther farn^ 
f^tc^ies t^H a reMve can be 
foi^ f<K of the 50 st^s 
v^-ose ^K^athers c^me through Ei« 

Island This ts a whc^ school ef- 
fort mckx^ teac^^ers. »d^. and 
soon 

75. Ftesearch tf>e type s^h^» i^d 
to rrans9X>rt mrigrarHs. Pn^re 
drawings or si^iouettes ^ the sh^ 
ano see if some fwnes t)e 
found ^ oid reoyds for the type oi 
sh^ the kids have fouid myd ti- 
trated. Prepare a nw^ with tf^ 
sh^ at one end. Bnd tt^ t.ar^yor- 
tat^ av8i^)te k» ^rmigrants to 
fan out to rther pans the coi^ry 
Then have the cf^en tri^ tf« 
evoTutcn of nK>des d tr^ispCMlaiK^ 
from 1B64 to i^ How do nvm- 
g/arrts move atout todfty'' 

T^f^search ttie po^a^ ^»t^ 
from 1^ to 1^ What 



st^nps w^e b^ig used when tfie 
.^atue c»ne to me US'' IMie 
c^awmgs of the st^nps hi tf« van- 
(x^ amounts and put togemer a 
mitfai 

77. Hold a triwa tounwieni about 
the Satue mxi ftM fsiand and 
cfwge cor^estsmts for enterng 
Send the monies to mp .^k^idion 
fund 

78. On the fo^rm Mf, have a 
contest regvcSng ^ amount d 
i^ound^t would be covered 
^atue. if ^ w^ told down Ctairge 
tor eoc^ ^jesa. The wmnef w« be 
tfie one coming cioseei. iNid ^ fiis Of 
her name the monies wi be ser^ to 
thei«M9r^ton fund. Actu^ mea- 
sure out the &aiue in cMk on the 
largest paHong k» in toM^. 

791 Ma)^ a I8t of everytaig you can 
f^ with tt« %vord "iberty ' m the ti- 
tto. e.g. Uaerty aes. I4>erty sh^js, 
liberty (fenes, etc 

80. Also, on Uberty l^mS are five 
tmnM by a con^nporary sc^Hp- 
for Who she and what per^xQ are 
depicted m bronze'^ Do you a^w 
with theM <^x)«c^'' Wnte a ps^ 
impose ^x^her bron» to be add- 
ed, mm give yoif r^or^ 

gl^RBsear^theac c orry tef TOerKs 
<^ \Aoiiet<to*CXic A^x^K^ 
Qusiave Eif^ Where m the worto 
cm we see what they have done'' 

82. Why dM &lDuBfd^^ Le^bvre 
de l^xxitaye want to give a gtft to 
the pMpie of ^ U.S ? What 
the monumem to symbo^2e? 

83l Prepare a conpi^ h«tcKy of 
the b^^kgroiM al tf« ^tue, 
reyxxts and ^i^rattTi ^Mce a 
book Then mfl^e a conrwHon vot* 
ume for tr» book on the f^»tory«of 
E^^^ decorative covers 
and se^ the books as a s^kioi f «^ 
raising eftort 

84l O^gn a stttue that f^ your w- 
»on to reimce the Statue Liberty, 
ff she had to be r^laced 

SMct a iHjKvtm of words cori- 
r^tedw^E^ ts^tftoortt^^tue 
of Uberty O^rtxife the ^ ^ong 
wtth ^ai^ paper and ^vi^er^ the 
ch^en to pi^e the wtxds from the 
^mt <xi the gre^ in the mariner of a 
cn^sword puzzle, snen^veavff^ tf^ 
letters Qi the t^ri^ 

88. Have a ismf^ n^ s>r^-alor^ 
with patrKjtK: $or>gs the Of*r of the 
everuf)g intof^rsethenxisicwt^ 
Storm /^nerica ^ the ^ hiMf Of 
the nineteen^ century. aH edrr^- 
sion money to go to the restorttion 
tUKi 



ST. Oia^enge ytxir stu(^ts to to- 
cafe 0^ statues made of copper 
in yoiff or town WT^ is ^ not 
^woys used ar^^more'' 

88. Have the chidrpi make poMrrs 
entdied let s Vfatt me Stafue wid 
arrange ttiepoaiefs from M scfiQOi 
entry, down the h^ to your (M»s* 
room LettheUb^triNltefminste 
m a 978091 dlapiay bulefm bomU or 
memory comer 

SS-Cutupapiaureoftfieslaluetoto 
t' souarw. Qlve each chBd & 
sQufiKe and tave Nm or her entarge 
the SQu^m to a 44nch squm end 
cotor tfi^ to match, as ctoealy as 
p088i)to« ttie 1 ' Hompie they weie 
given. Then I uusbomble the SQuves 
into a totger slaiue iirfitoh w8 look 
^ce a mosato. 

80.0ecipf^thefoHowingiMs The 
ckjes to the code are ^fo^ows 
1) AH letters <n each word are re> 
versed 

21 Every vowel « represar^ as 

*'z ■ 

zvzg zm rzzy dzrzt. rzzy rzzp. 

rzzy dzkldizh sz^zm gnzrzzy 

zt zhtzzfb zzrf 

zht aohc^zTw isHtt f z rzzy 

^^izmzzt zrztts 

dnzs m;^t zfrt ssztzmzh 

tszpmzt dzsszt zi zm 

Z tfzi ym pmzlzda^ zht 

nzdl2g rzzd 

T^ definitiorts from your-csc- 
ttonary the Statue of Liberty, or 
EiHs tsi^ and encode them tor the 
chtktren You could aM have them 
encode a vocs^x^HY kst themseivK. 
fo^IWfng the rules above 

91« Pr^re a program thai wi 
d^t ttie uwei^ of ^ ^ikie ^ 
1868. Have a parade and pam8c 
songs (of^ those wrUton (mt PQpu^ 
tor m that time, such as "OMa," 
"The Battte Hynvi of Sia ftaptMc*! 
Have cf^iire' por^ Prestoem 
Ciev^tfid and Barthok« and otfier 
personage were at ^ unvei* 
^ J^ve tots of f^ (some w^iHe 
correct^nt^nber oi stars for 
Have appie'Sf^M artd corvnemc^^ 
rative n'^dat-sellers go tfirough the 
iKXfience bafcxe ^id aflsr tfie prt> 
grwn The t>Kk(lpQp should includs 
a ^rge drawmg or cotored ^des 
from several {xp^cton wNch ^ 
be covered unt^ the ordi^ « gMn to 
Have the «idN»ice fom m 
mn^iQ '*Amenc8.'* This c^ be s 
whoto-schoc^ Mwtf. or a 
rpcm activity, ft cdiAibeex^MXdl 
BS a who»«hooi » ^ 

ckJde the ethnc tSwwHJ food 
festival ^tiviti«i mentioned before 
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by Carmino Ravosa 



All of us, come across the water. 
All of us come across the se& 
All of us come from «)mewhere. 
You're no dif frent than me. 

AU Of US, come across the water. 
All of us come across the sea 
Alt of us come from son^here, 
from the old country. 



All of us. come across the water . 
^ All of us come across the waves. 
Some of us come as free men 
other come as slavea ^ 



Some of us we were bom In Scotland, 
Some of us bom In Wm»!y, 
Africa, England, Holland, 
France »id Italy. 

Some of us'^ve were bom In Athens 
Cairo, Venice, Rome. . 
Some of us bom In Hong Kong 

but now this Is our home. 

Some of us we were bom as Christians, 
Hindis, Moslems, Jews 
But we must live ti^ther 
with dlff'rent points of views. 

All of us come across the water, 
AH of us come across to be, 
in this golden lafxl of plenty, 
and opportunity. 

d 1 979 Carmine Ravosa 

Pages 201-207 reprinted with permission of the publisher Allen Raymond, Inc. 
Darlen, Ct. From the May, 1984 Issue of Early Yeys/K-BP. 
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WORD SEARCH 




H 


R 


E 


P 


0 


D 


C 


N 


L 


I 


B 


F 


G 


U 


D 


B 


0 


• F 


D 


R 


U 


B 


A 


R 


T 


H 


0 


L 


D 


I 


F 


R 


E 


E 


D 


0 


M 


C 


D 


F 


L 


T 


A 


Q 


A 


I 


S 


L. 


A 


N 


D 


A 


F 


G 


R 


I 


0 


M 


P 




P 


F 


E 


R 


R 


Y 


R 


I 


H 


A 


B 


U 


E 


E 


P 


W 


C 


V 


F 


L 


A 


M 


E 


J 


N 


E 


R 


R 


0 


M 


F 


R 


A 


M 


E 


W 


0 


R 


K 


C 


R 


I 


I 


E 


S 


B 


0 


T 


0 


R 


C 


H 


L 


T 


E 


T 


S 


C 


S 


V 


0 


W 


0 


V 


S 


T 


A 


T 


U 


E 


Y 


T 


A 


T 


w 


A 


N 


R 


I 


M 


M 


I 


G 


R 


A 


N 


T 


S 


A 


N 


T 


P 


E 


L 


L 


1 


S 


I 


S 


L. 


A 


N 


D 


I 


D 



DIRECTIONS: WORDS ABOUT THE STATUE OF LIBERTY ARE HIDDEN 
IN THE BLOCK ABOVE. SEE IF YOU CAN FIND THESE WORDS: . 



FREEDOM 

FERRY 

BOAT 

LIBERTY 

STATUE 

ISLAND 

BARTHOLDI 



IMMIGRANTS 

AMERICA , 

FRANCE 

PEDESTAL 

ELLIS ISLAND 

TORCH 

DIADEM 



TOURIST 

CROWN 

ARM 

FRAMf.WORK 

ELEVATOR 

FLAME 
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WORD SEARCH 




ANSWER SHEET 



H 


R 




E 


p 


0 


D 


C 


N 


L 


I 


B 


F 


G 


U 




B 


0 


F 


D 


R 


U CB A R 


T 


H 


0 


L 






0 


(F 


R 




E 


E 


D 


0 


M)C 


D 


? 


V 


T 


Ca] 




0 


A 


(I S 


L 


. A 


N 




'A^ 


F 


G 


R 


I 


0 


M 




P 




D 


P 






E 


R 


R 


Y) 


R 


1 


H 


A 


B 


u 


E 




E 




E 


W 






V 




L 


A 




m 


I 


N 


E 


R 


R 




3 








R 




A 


M 


E 


W 


0 


R 




C 


R 


I 


I 




E 


S 




0 






0 


R 


C 


h)l 


T 




T 


s 


C 




S 


V 


0 


V 




0 


V 




T 


A 


T 


U 






It) 






T 


w 


A 


N 




a 


d 


M 


M 


I 


G 


R 


A 


N 


T 


s) 


A 


N 


T 


P ^ 


L 


L 


1 


s 


I 


S 


L 


A 


N 


D 


) 


h 


D 



DIRECTIONS: WORDS ABOUT THE STATUE OF LIBERTY ARE HIDDEN 
IN THE BLOCK ABOVE. SEE IF YOU CAN FIND THESE WORDS: 



FREEDOM 

FERRY 

BOAT 

LIBERTY 

STATUE 

ISLAND 

BARTHOLDr 



inniGRANTS 

AMERICA 

FRANCE 

PEDESTAL 

ELLIS ISLAND 

TORCH 

DIADEM 



TOURIST 

CROWN 

ARM 

FRAMEWORK 

ELEVATOR 

FLAME 
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/ 
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SCALE 



H Inch » 10 feet 



1. What is the approximate 
height from. . . 

Base to torch 

Heel to Head 



2. Length of right arm? 



t. What is a diadem? 



4. How many rays are there 
on her crown? 



5. What do they represent? 



6. 



7. 



Write the inscription on 
the tablet. 

The steps lead to what 
high place? 



8. Where in the statue can 
you look out windows? 



9. 



What is the total weight 
of the Statue if the copper 
weighs 100 tons and the 
steel weighs 125 tons? 
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9mi6RATION GAMES 



nodellng Gam 



niRFmoMS! Materials- cassette or record player, recor<ls or cassettes (music of 
afferent countries would be appropriate), 6 chairs, 10 name tags with 
the following nationalities printed on them: 



1. Choose 10 volunteers. Have them assemble in a circle. Explain that the 
chairs in the center represent American jobs and the 'waves of 
newcomers" will be represented by volunteers. 

2. Read these directions to students: 

a The object is to have a Job, thai Is, to be sitting In a chair when 
the music stops. 

b. If yoO're not sittlnfon a chair, you must sit on the floor. Reinforce 
those childk^ who get Jobs by announcing names and nationalities and 
praising their skills in successfully finding Jobs. Be sure to make 
this announcement after every round, including the first and second. 

3. in the first round, set up 3 chairs and admit 2 nationalities to the new 
country, Irish and English. Stop the music After a short pauw say, "Wte 
will now add the sea«d wave of iiwnigranta" Then add one chair and let 
In the Scandanavlan and German. Stop mwic agala Announce "the thM 
wave;' add another dialr and admit Jaimnese and Italian. Linger on the 
music at this point since this will be the first time that someone will 
find themselves wiOwut a chair. Stop music agatai. Be sure there Is 
enou0i time for those feelings of being "left out" to settle la Announce 
the "fourth wave;" start music and add one chair and let in Greek and 
Chinese 9*oups. Stop the music and announce "fifth wave." Begin music, 
taking away 1 chair (last one you put down) and admit Ri»sian and 
Chicane nationality, each carrying own chair ("JOT). Stop music for the 
last time. 

4 Afterlhe game is over, divide class Into 2 groups— those who partici- 
pated and the remainder of the class. 



1. Chicane 

2 African (Black) 



3. Chinese 

4 Greek 

5 Japanese 



G. Italian 

7. Scandinavian 

8. Gmran 

9. Irish 

10. English 
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5. some Of these questions: 

a What were your feelings as the game went on? 

b. What did It feellHce to be left out? 

c How did It feel to know you were taking a cha1r(Job) from another? 

d. How did the others feel when the Russian and Chicane broutfit their 
own "J«tf)>s'? 

e. What were good and bad feelings? 

f. Was anyone surprised by what happened? 



nore & More immigrants Gam 

MATERIAIS: Any board game that can be p1^ by 2 or more p1a)fers. 

Dlf^atONS: 

1. Remind the children that Immigrants settled mostly In cities. Bemse of 
ms city populations were shaped by the kinds of immigrants that came 
to this country. 

2. Select 2 children to play the b(»rd game . Keep 1nm^as}ng the number of 
new players until the entire class Is Involved or the game 1sn*t playable. 

3. Direct the following questions to the orlglral players 
a Did you enjoy the game when you starte(^ W^? 

b. How did you feel about the after 6 people joined? Why? 

c. What problems did you have after everyone joined the game? 

4Ask: How does the activity we just did relate to the way sonH» Americans 
feel about immigrants coming to this country? 
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TOPID EXPERIENCES OF A MEXICAN ILLEGAL ALIEN 

O&CCTIVE: Students will be able to dlsci»s and relate to the feelings of Illegal 
aliens. 

MATERIALS: 7^ MaiH«>»i>rtii Mirarte by Theodore Taylor 

A 12-year-old Mexican boy is brought across the border illegally. He 
Is unable to Join his father so fends for himself while worlcing in the 
fields in California The story depicts the life and fears of some 
illegal aliens. 

1. Have students read the st«7, and disci^ the following questions 
In class: 

- Do you think that illegal aliens have rights? V^7 ¥«iy not? 
(Point out that illegal aliens have the riflht to receive minimum 
wage, worlcers* coim>enMtion, and other eiin>loyee benefits. 
Also, point wit basic human rights sudi as the right to life, the 
right not to be enslaved, etc.) 

- do people come into this country illegally? (They can't find 
work in their own countries, the legal process Is difficult and 
take along time.) 

- Vrtwt rights of Jose's were violated? (The rltf^t to a fair wage, 
the right to safe working condit1on&) 
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imO JAPANESE INTEVtfflEKr . 

(»^CTIVE: Students will be able to tflscuss and identify the problems of tbe 
Japanese In the United States during world ti. 

rtATERi ALS: jBSBmJUnIsmL by Yoshfko Uchlda 

This story deals with the Internment of the Japanese durfttg W.W. II 
and the Impact of the relocation on an 1 l-year-old girl and her 
family. 

* 

1 . the story aloud m class, and discuss the following questions: 

- Why did the Uia govemm«^ dec1(te to put Japanese Americans In 
the relocation camps? 

- Do you^ think the govemmer^ had the rlgt^ to do that? Why? 
Why not? 

- What rights of the Japanese Americans were violated? (People 
were Interned wl^wut due process; their property was aoM and 
the money wei^ to the govenmnt; they lost the freedom to 
travel, to live where they dwse. to attend sdtools of thefe* w 
choice, etc.) 

' Do you think someth^ like this could tappen again if we have 
another war? 
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VOCABULARY* 

1. Do the MATCHING AaiVITY on p. 23, as a test 

2 Owose 10- ISof ttwvocabu'iiYWonlsandwrttethemonthebla^ 
overhrad pro jector. Have the stutlwts write a paragraph, usli^ 
words correctly. 

ROOTS AND imORATION YESTERDAY MS^tSS^ 

a Any two of the following potato famine, poverty, 

drought, religious persecution 

crop failures 



C Con^letlon 
1. overcrowded 
Z Castle Garden 
3. names 

4 sweatshops, textile mills 

5. Unions 

6. Mexican, Japanese 



7. Italians, construction 
a Jewish 

9. Mexican 

10. Japanese 

11. quota system 
12 English 



IMMIGRATION TODAY ANS)l£BS 



A. True -False 

1 * 5. 0 

2 0 6. 0 
3. 0 7. 0 
4 ♦ a 0 



B. Con^letlon 

1. Asia, latin America 
2 California 
3. Vietnam, Iran, Mexico 
4 Illegal, undocumented 
S. ref i^ees 
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Roots and Immigration Yesterday Test 



K write one new fact about your family that you learned while studying this unit 



4 



B. List 2 reasons immignw^ts came to the United States in 10OO*& 
and : 



C. From the list below fill in the blartcs with tlw cwrect word or wonte. Some 
wonte in the list will not be ised aid some will be used twice. 

i^ions Ellis Island textile mills 

Castle Garden sweatsTwps constnctlon 

overcrowded Mexican Ef^lish 

neat and clean qwta systems Jewish 

na^nes Italian J^»nese 



1. The ship on which the Millers came to America was 

2. America's first immiyant jx>rt was 



3. After leaving the arival pcwt many Imml^ts found that their 
had been changed. 



4 Immig^ts often r»d to wwlc in ^ _ or 

which had very bad working conditions. 

5. were formed to help get better working conditions 

for people. 

5 ThP and- were two nationality 

gxHps which settled in Coloracto. 
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7. ; mostly settled in New York and worked tn the 

food and business. ~ 

8. Most : Immigrants came to America because of 

religious persecutloa 

9. rteny Immigrants come to the southwestern part of 

the US. to be farm workers. 

ICDurlng Wbrld war II people on the Vtest Coast were 

put In relocation camps. 

1 1 .Before 1 965 oir Immigration laws were based on the 



1 2 Probably the single most inr^Mrtant thing Immlg^ts could do to help witi) 
their life In the United States was to learn 
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I mmigration Today Test 

A. AfterUiefcltoviogttatemeiitaiMita'if ittsTKUEtndkOffttiiFAL^ 

1. Apcr«wirttaglobecc»*tcftimmakwwMc^ 
Immisrtlioii ttid MOiirafiiatiQii — 

2. No fee is required with a dtlseii^apfMki^ — 

3. Aperwmu«tbe25ye«of »«eloipplyforctti»ii^. — 

4. Ap«9QOfflustlN» alegalresklratflrtteU5.f<ratieastSye^ — 

6. Moral ftandards ffe HOI iinporumt — 

7. Itif sioiiMoessaryloreadorwrttetteBogUshiaiiguage^ — 
$. Ouidrefiimdw IScaimoilMOOttetitlsi&t. — 

& ftontlieiiet below fm In the biaaktwitlitliecorreaw^ SomcT 
the words will not be used. 

refugeei CaUfomia Iran 

imdocunented , Vietaaffl iUepl 

Meiko Ada to«ve 

Utin America New York 

I. The atost reoeot immlgrtnts have ooae mainly driMi end 



is the state to which most immigrants tre goii^ 
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•nd * 



Som pec^ ooae to tJi9 Unltad StilM It iMog 

ptraecuUoa md can be pfawwi in government fumted rMetttement pfognunt. 



/ 
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AimiOVISUAli. HATffilALS 

AMERICAN STORY - The Fukuyama Family" 1 FS 1 CAS 

About a K^ipanese immigrant family in the 
20th century. 

ATWICAN STORY - The HptWKlez Family- I FS I CAS 

About an tmmigranuiexican family in the 
20th century. 

mmm a nation: the siopn of irnieRATiw 

i -From the beginnings through the 1 880-s. 2FS 2 CAS 

2' From the I660's to recent timea 

Experiences of iiwnigrwits, from colonists to 

recent arr vsi-i— reasons for leaving home 

country. Obstacles faced and contributions 

to American life. 

imiGRANT AMERICA- S5-0092 

Role of inmiigrants in the formation of the U.S. 1 FS I CAS 

IMMIGRATION - THE Df«AM ATO THE REALITY 

Tne Japanese Nightmare 

Little Italy 4FS 4 CAS 

You Belong To Germany 
' No Irish Need Apply 

IMMIGRATION - THE DREAM AND THE REALIT/ 
THE REALITY- emi^ion to Amerioi in 1846 
THE DRE/M1- from emigrants arrival to 1 924 2 FS 2 CAS 
when new immigrati(»i policy is issued. 

IMMIGRATION IN AMERICA'S HISTORY- FM-0298 

Re-enactments of the major waves of I FS 

inmiigratioa 
MINORITIES-FROM EUROPE- FM 0638 

Shows how minorities gained economic 1 FS 

and political power. 
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THE NEW IfniGRANTS 

Part h deals with immigration from the 
Colonial Period until World War II. 
Part li- deals with immigration after 
World war II to 1979, 



2FS 2CA5 



NOBODY 60ES THERE: ELLIS ISLA^«)- FMH 



1 FS 



NORTH FROM MEXICO 

Traces the history of Mexican- Americans. 



I FS 



OTHER AMERICAN MIN0RITIE5-SS-0I34 

Germans, Irish, and Jewi^ immignmts 4 FS 4 CAS 



THE STATUE OF LIBERTY- FM-0020 



I F5 



WHO ARE AMERICANS? 



set Of 30 slides 



IWIGRATION- f>hotogr^)hs, CTawings, political 
cartoons 



10 packets of 4 
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TFAOff? iOfiftAPtiY 
AM>ott,EJth |^«flr«tinn- s^liirt Omimfflts «nrt RftCOTfe iHlnolS: 
University of Chicago Press, 1924 

«Ashabranner, Brent ^ Amgr«^ana- rhanginq PattiwTis laliS 
immiflratioY DoiKJ. Mead & Ca NewYork 1983 

«Blumenthal, Shirley and Ozer, Jerwie s. fomtngTo Amgrlrff inmilgran te 
f^frhABriUfih isles. [Dell Publishing Co., Incl Visual Education Corp. 

1960 

Corsi, Edward In ^^'^^ »^ > New York: Amo Press, 1969 

Falrchlld, Henry Pratt imrnigration. Kew York: the MacMnian Company. 
1925 

Greenleaf . Bartm Kaye ^^ir»f»i»' The story of American 
Immigration. New York: FouT Winds Press. 1970 

HStfKllln. Oscar (ed.) immigration i*» a Fartor in American HIStOTV. 

Englewood Cliffs. NJ: Prent1ce4tell Inc., 1959 

j^lln, Oscar ^ Pirtnmi History of Immigration. New York: Crown 
Publishers, 1972 

Handlln. Oscar Thui^ted Boston: Little. Brown and Corwwy, 1973 

Hannibal. Gerald IXjncan immigration and Asaimilatioa Boston: D.C 
Heath & Co.. 1933 

Keesner. Thomas ml Betty Boyd Caroll Tfl<^a Immlgrffiita - Their 
storiea^ New York: Oxford Press, 1^1 

Kennedy, John F. A Nation flf Immigrants New York: Harper&Row. 1964 . 

Upson. Greta Barclay and Romatow^l. Jane A. Flhnlfi Pride; Fxplratlora 
^ntn y""^ «^»>^«'- Huritagg Carthage. IL: Good Apple Inc. 19B3 

«Pemn. Linda r^"**^ fo Amerirff lmmlgr?»»«' W^^^ 
Publishing Co., Incl Visual Education Corp. 1980 
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Pfnson, Koppe) S. Modem Germany New York: TheMacfinianCoiwiy, 
. !966 

«Rtps, Gladys hMler roming To Amertca: immigrants from Southern 

Euaw (Dell Publishing Co., Inc] Visual Education Corp. 1981 

«R0bb1ns, Albert r»mtng To Amerira: Immigrants from Northern Eurepg 

(Dell Publishing Co.. inc.] Visual Education Corp. 1981 

Wlttke,Car1 wfe virfho Bunt America^ Wisconsin: Wtoteml^serve 
University Pre^, 1964 

Gateway to Citizenship rev. 1979, U.S. Dept of Justice, immigration and 
Naturalization Service 

^immigration and Nationality Act (with amendn^ts) 7th edition, re^. 
1^0 Committee on the Judlc1»y of the U. S. House of Representatives, 

, "Losing Control of the Borders," Time, June 13, 1983, w>. 26-27 

, -The New Ellis Island," Time, June 13, 1983, pp. 18-25 

, "Time and Sequence- A," adapted from Scholastic Ma^lnea, inc., 

1980 
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^TUDBfT FiaiON 

1 . Bulla, Clyde RotMft AJJflaLilLfiUBQLUSL 

Set ki the 17th century, this story deals with theadventures 
of three ^njng British chlMrea Left on theft* own m London, 
the impofverished youngsters draw upon all their resources to 
stay together and irake their way to the Virginia colony m 
serch of their father. 

Z Cununlngs, Betty Sue HflW Anwrthy. 

Brigid N1 Clery, a young Irish woman, Innnlgrates to America 
^ was sent by her family so that she could raise i»ssage^ 
money for the rest of them to com. ^ enAres many 
hard^1(is on her trip. After her arrival she overcomes many 
problems of the Irish imm1f«its, and finally brings her 
brother to ]o1nher. 



3. Fritz, Jean Mpm^idc. 

Jean, a young American bom in China relates the story about 
her life in China in the 1920'& Although adjusted to IMng 
in a forei^ country, she does not like going to a British 
sdwol and her thou0its often turn to Mierica The political 
situation in China becomes unstable and Jean is finally sent 
hoim. 



4 Lehmann, Linda flettfT Than A Rlnceaa 

Tilli, with her brother and sister, emigrrtesfrom Germany to 
America in the IBWs. They travel by rtvwtoat, steamship 
and railroad on their long, frightening journey. 

5. Lehmann, Linda Tilli'fi ftew WQCld> 

The setting for this story is Missouri m the I8a>'a It tells 
about the life of a German inmilgrant family on their farm. 
# Tilli, one of the daughters, strujgles against great odds to 
be allowed to go to school. 



6. Levoy, Myron Alan and rteomt. 

This is the story of two Jewish teenagrs Ih^ing in New York 
City during the 1940'& Itoomi has been thro^h the terror of 
Nazi occupation in France. Through his fhendship with Naomi, 
Alan learns more thm wants to about the Holocaist 
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7. Madison, wintfred Call He Dailca 

Twelve year old Danica, who lives In Croatia, dreams of 
going to Canada After tragei^ strikes, I^ica's family 
emlgr^es from Croatia to Join m uncle and aunt in 
Vancouver. WTiat happens to the family as they struggle to 
make a new life, and how Danica learns some in^ortai^ 
things about herself and about growing up makes an interesting 
story. 

a nays, Lucin(^ The Othgr Shnrg 

Gabriella, a young woman from an Italian immigrant family, 
tells about 1^ life in the year 1911. She has two lives — one 
in an American high school and the other with her family in 
Little Italy on New York*s lower east side. A tragic fire 
brings 6atriella closer to h«* family and her roots and 
makes her as itetermined m ever to get the education she so 
passionately waits. 

9. florin, Marietta waiting for Mamft 

This story deals with a Russian family who immigrates to 
New York City at the turn of the cmt^. Because the baby 
became sick on the trip, slw and Manui had to remain behind. 
Finally, after two years, the family is reunited and can 
^lare all that they have learned in their new country. 

10. Rose, Anne fie£uge& 

EIke, a 12-year-old Belgian Jewish girl, is forced to leave her 
homeland because of the mii occupation. Sh$ tells of her 
difficulties in adjusting to life in the United States, her 
mounting concern about friends still trapped in Europe and her 
pain at news of deaths at iiome. Ab the years pass, EIke 
becomes aware that she is no longer European, but not quite 
yet American. When the war ends EIke is eigtiteen md c») at 
last look toward the future. 

11. Taylor, Theodore The Maidwiaifci Miraria Seep. 217. 

12. UChlda, YoShikO ^kHFney To Tof»7 Simp 918 
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13. Yep, Laurance nraignn Wlng a. 

This is the story of a young Chinese boy, Moon Shadow, who 
Immigrates to the United States at the turn of the cmtury. 
He shares his 'dnpresslons and feelings Kwut the demons 
(white men) and his strange, new country. Moon Shadow's 
father tm a great talent for kite making and even builds a 
biplane. Dragon Wings, which he eventually fllea 
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frntpmr MiiM-FirTiiiii 

1. »Ashalram^, Brmt Tha Maw Amarlcana - Chanfflnq Patterns In U.& 
Immlirattoii Dodd,Head&Compan)f:New York 1983. 



Z Bmardo. Stephanie ^thnic Ainaiwc Dolphin, DoubMay. New York 
1981 

3. Bernstein, Joanne L Dmitry AIflUma>Ylgt Inmlgrant. 1981 

4 Coming To Amwica; Amerlcanlmmlgrant Series 

B1umen»»l Shirley, and Ozer, Jerome a Comteg To AmeHca: 

innffftfipiits From tha ^Itifih isles. 1^ 

Blumenttol. ^Irley ComtnffToAmeHia! Iimnlffrants from 
Eastern Europe. 1981 

Perrln. Linda Coming To America Immlyants from the Far 
EifiL 19M 

Rips, Gladys QiwUnfl To America: Imtnlyanfai from Southern 
EUCSSfir 1961 

Robblns, Albert ronUng To AmaHca! f ffwnlqranta fi 
Europe. 1981 



Each book focuses on a distinct cluster of ethnic ^oupa, describing 
not only their crossing, arrival and expmiences In the new land, but 
also their lives In the 'old country" md their reasons for leaving. 
Good bibliography. 

5. Dobrin, Arnold The New Uf e - ^,a Victe Nueva Thal^^awfcan Amerttana 
Tocfay. 1971 

6. Driscoll, Timothy and rturphy, Eugene. An Album of the Irish 
i^a^dfiU 1974 

7. Freedman, Russell immigrant KIda. 1980 

8. Gttver, Susan and McGuIre, Paula coming to Worth Amartca from 
Mairtco. Cuba and Puerto mco. 1981 
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9. In An^ca Series, 1 QGCTa 

The CZECHS md SLOVAIG In AmerlOL 
The DUTCH In Ammica 

The EAST INDIANS and PAKASTANiS In America 
The EN6LISH In America 

• FRENCH 

" 6ERM/WS 

• GREEKS • • 
' HUNGARIANS * 

• IRISH 

- ITALIANS 
" JAPANESE 

• JEWS 

• MEXICANS 

- NEGRO 

' NORWEGIANS " 
" POLES 

" SCOTS and SCOTCH IRISH In America 
" SWEDES In America 

10. Meitzer, Milton Thg Chinese AiTffllcanSr 

11. Nam1as,June First Generation. Beacon Press: Boston 197a 

12. Newion, Clarke Famow Mext«rrAnwrlamfr i97z 
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